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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN (LIMITED). 


HIS EVENING (Sarurpay), May 24.—LE NOZZE DI 
FIGARO, at 8.30. Mdme Albani, Mdme Sembrich, Mdme Pauline Lucca; 
Signor De Reszke and Signor Cotogni. Oonductor—Signor BEvi@Nant.' 

Monpay next, May 26.—CARMEN, at 8.15. Mdme Pauline Lucca, Mdme 
Laterner ; Signor Cotogni and Signor Marconi. Conductor—M. Dupont. 

TuESDAY next, May 27.—L’ETOILE DU NORD, at 8.15, Mdme Sembrich, 
Mdile Albu ; M. Soulacroix and Signor De Reszke. Conductor—M. Duponr. 

Taurspay, May 22.—ROMEO E GIULIETTA, at 8.15. Mdme Albani, Mdlle 
Reggiani; Signor Cotogni, M. Devoyod, Signor De Reszke, and Signor Marconi, 
Conductor—Signor BEVIGNANI. 

Doors open half-an-hour before the performance commences. The Box Office 
of the Theatre is open from Ten till Five. Orchestra Stalls, £1 1s.; Side Boxes 
on the first tier, £3 3s.; Upper Boxes, £2 12s. 6d.; Balcony Stalls, 15s,; 
Amphitheatre Stalls, 10s. 6d. and 5s,; Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 


TEINWAY HALL~MISS EUGENIE KEMBLE'’S 
EVENING CONCERT, Monpay, May 26th. Artists: Misses Agnes Lark- 
com, Eugenie Kemble, Henden Warde, Mary McClean, Julie Pelletien, and 
Marian McKenzie ; Messrs Redfern Hollins, John Probert, Villa, Bicknell Young, 
and MM. Traherne and Cecil. Pianoforte—Miss Harriett Sasse. Harp—Miss 
Ida Audain. Violin—Herr Poznanski, Conductors—Messrs Alberto Randegger, 
W. Henry Thomas, Churchill Sibley, and Wilhelm Ganz. Tickets, 7s. 6d., 3s., 
and ls., of Stanley Lucas, Weber & Oo., New Bond Street; Moutrie & Son, 
55, Baker Street ; and Miss Eugenie Kemble, 46, George Street, Portman Square. 








Now Ready. 


THE MUSICAL YEAR, 
1883. 


A RECORD OF NOTEWORTHY MUSICAL EVENTS IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, WITH A REPRINT OF ORITICISMS ON MANY OF THEM. 


BY 
JOSEPH BENNETT. 
Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
London: NOVELLO, EWER & Oo. 

“Under the title of ‘The Musical Year, 1883,’ Mr Joseph Bennett has re- 
printed his articles on the leading musical events of the past year, which 
originally appeared in the Daily Telegraph. It is long since a more thorough] 
enjoyable volume has come under our notice. Mr Bennett’s opinions will 
always be received, even by those who differ from them, with the respect due to 
an earnest thinker and a most conscientious and honest critic ; while as regards 
his style he is facile princeps among all writers on music in this country. Such 
articles as his obituary notice of Richard Wagner, his critiques on Bruch’s 
Odysseus, Mackenzie’s Colomba, and Dvorak’s Stabat Mater—to cite but a few out 
of many equally good—well deserve preservation in a more accessible form than 
the files of a newspaper. But the whole book is so full of charm as to render it 
difficult to specify single portions without implied injustice to the rest. In one 
respect we think it might have been improved. With a few conspicuous excep- 
tions, the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts are not noticed at all, except with a 
line or two recording the specialities of the programmes. In addition to Mr 
Bennett's articles, notes are given of the principal suburban and provincial 





UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF HER GRACE THE 
DUCHESS OF WELLINGTON 


R OBERTHUR’S MORNING CONCERT, Monpay, 


May 26th, at the Princes’ HALL, Piccadilly. Vocalists—Mdme Liebhart, 
Mdme Zimeri, Mdme Sanderini, Signor de Monaco, Mr Robt. Grice, Instru- 
mentalists—Mr Henkel, Mr Albert, and Mr Oberthiir. Conductors—Mr W. 
Ganz and Mr George Gear. Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s., and 2s, 6d., to be had at the 
Princes’ Hall; or of Mr Oberthiir, 14, Talbot Road, Westbourne Park, W. 


R OBERTHUR’S “ORPHEUS,” Concertstiick for Harp 
and Orchestra, will be performed by the Author, at his Morning Concert 

at the Princes’ Hall, on Monday, May 26th, the orchestral parts arranged for 
the Piano will be played by Mr GEORGE GEAR.—“ Orpheus” was recently 


= with great success at the Orchestral Concerts at Vienna, Paris, and 
arseilles, 


[ON DON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE OOTTELL. 

The NEW BUILDING and LADIES’ RESIDENT Department now open, 
facing Porchester Square, near the Royal Oak Railway Station, W., unsurpassed 
for appointments and facilities for study. 

The Conservatoire offers the Highest Class practical Education, Singing, Piano, 
Violin, &c., from £1 1s., the Term commencing any day. Free Scho Loins and 
Introductions awarded for the encouragement of talent. Concerts, Orchestra, 


= al weekly. Prospectus—Hon. Sec., 1, WESTBOURNE PAkkK, Royal 


CHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Jutrvs Bewepicr. 
a aie and Director—Herr SCHUBERTH. Eighteenth Season, 1884. The 
“+ a the next CONCERT and SOIREE MUSICALE, for the introduction of 

ising Artists, will be duly announced. Prospectus now ready. For full 
particulars apply to H. @. Hopper, Hon, Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“THE LADY OF THE LEA,” and “ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
; AS QUARTETS. 
HE admired New Quartets, “THE LADY OF THE 
LEA,” and “ALIOE, WHERE ART THOU?” will be sung Misses 


Ww 
FRANOES BROOKE and LYNN, J! 
Shoreditch, This Day, May 24th. Pesce bcisile efi cane ang 


\ EMORIES SWEET AND SAD. A New Edition of this 


Price sinicel Song. Words by Mrs M.A. BAINES. Music by W. H. Houmes. 
“tenis Brey. . Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

cs of Mrs Baines have been largely used by composers, and their 

—_ a known, The melody is fresh and spontaneous. ‘The result is a 
anew ry of voles, the finger, and the mind.”—Pictorial World. 

of thls song rig io on Ge ian, and has rightly interpreted the real poetry 

18 song might be made most effecti le ‘ 

are likely to be sunny ones,”—Court Gmeaien. a ay ee 

















ical events of the year.”—Atheneum, May 3rd. 


SIR JULIUS BENEDICT’S ‘‘CARNIVAL OF VENICE.” 
WELLINGTON GUERNSEY’S “THE LOVED ONE’S RETURN.” 
OME REEVES will sing (by desire) Sir Junius Bunzpter’s 

Variations on “THE CARNIVAL OF VENICE” and WELLINGTON 
GvuERNSEY’s Ballad, ‘‘THE LOVED ONE’S RETURN,” at the Eyre Arms, 
June 18th next, at a concert for the benefit of the Kilburn Schools. 

“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
) R JOHN CROSS will sing Ascuzr’s popular Romance, 


“‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” (by desire) at the Eyre Arms Assembly 
Rooms, June 18th next, at a concert for the Kilburn Schools. 


“HIS FOOTSTEPS.” 
DLLE LILAS SPONTINI will sing her admired Song, 
“HIS FOOTSTEPS,” at Surbiton, on Tuesday Evening next, May 27th.— 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“ENGLAND TOUGH AND TRUE.” 
C. HILLER’S New National Song, “ ENGLAND 


¢ TOUGH AND TRUE,” will be sung by Mr BUDD, at Brixton 
Hall, June 5th. 

















Just Published, 

Two Sones By FREDERICK F. ROGERS. 
I KNOW NOT YET .. ‘a as .. price 4/— 
(Words by G. OLIFTON BINGHAM.) 


OVERLEAF as << Re “e .. price 4/- 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 


OH! SIGH NOT, LOVE. 


Sone. 

Words by MIRIAM ROSS. 

Music by 
J. MORTIMER ADYE. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“ LOVE-LIGHT.” 
(In A minor and G minor.) 


OVE-LIGHT, Music by J. Mortmer Avyz, Words by 











MreraM Ross, now singing at the leading Public Concerts. Price 4s. 
London: Enoch & Sons, 19, Holles Street, W. 
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TRICYCLES AND BICYCLES. 
“BLACK BESS.” ““ THE MAZEPPA,", * GNA T,”” and “ BLACK 








3 Gold and Silver Metal Double and Single Driving 
Tricycles are the machines for the present Season, Prices 
from £7, less 10 per cent. Discount for cash, or supplied on 
easy terms of payment. Illustrated Price Lists sent post 


free. 
THE “KING OF THE ROAD” 
WELDLESS STEEL BICYCLE, 
And the ‘‘MAZEPPA” STEEL BicycLe. Prices from £6, 
less 15 per cent. Discount off for cash, or supplied on easy 
terms. Full particulars in our Illustrated Price List, post 


free. 
List of over 300 NEW and SECOND-HAND TRICYCLES 


=) and BICYCLES, prices from 40s., sent post free on application, 

Price £18 10s. Tuition free in our School to all Customers. 

10 per cent. Discount Bicycles and Tricycles Exchanged. Agents for every make, 
Sor Cash, which will be supplied on easy terms of payment, or a large 

Discount allowed for cash, List free. 





Repairs of all kinds quickly and neatly executed. Estimates given. 
Office Hours, Nine till Seven ; Saturdays, Nine till Four, 


’ 

METROPOLITAN MACHINISTS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
STEAM WorKS—BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT, LONDON, E.O. 
SHowRooMs, with 390 Bicycles and Tricycles on view— 

75, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT, LONDON, E.O. 

Crry Depér AGENCY AND SHOWROOMS— 


LONDON CYCLE SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 
57, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.O. 
(Next door to the Mansion House Railway Station.) 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFINI’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 
Soloists, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 


of Paris, 
Sole Agent for OHARLES ALBERT’S (of Philadelphia, U.8.)new PatentImproved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 
39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


GOLDEN DREAMS. 


Sona, 
WoRDS BY J. STEWART. 
Music by 


I L. HATTON. 


Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained, 

Composed by J. L. Harton, ‘A LONG GOOD NIGHT TO THEE,” 3s.; 
“THE RETURN,” 3s. ; and “‘THE GOOD SHIP ROVER.” 3s, 
“FLOWERS OF MEMORY.” 

i R HERBERT REEVES’ New Song, Poetry by J. Weston, 

sung with great success by Mr Herbert REEVES in the Opera of Guy 
Mannering. Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“A pretty and unaffected little song, which does credit to the composer’s 
taste and feeling. Compass, E to F.”—The Queen. 
Just Published. 


AMENT on the Death of His Royal Highness the late 
DUKE OF ALBANY. Composed for the Pianoforte by LILLIE 1H 
Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Rtreet, ‘ sane 
Just Published, 
IS FOOTSTEPS. Song. Words by Mrs Barrerr. Music 


composed by Linas Spontini. Price 4s, London: Dunc vIS 
Co., 244, Regent Street, W. specie magmas 























“ ANGELS’ FOOD,” 
‘ bre 4 J Ts" ul . 
yoaraes beautiful Song, “ ANGELS’ FOOD,” is Now 
eady, in Two Keys (in D and F) price 4s. Published by Duncan 
Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, London, W.—An Hz iui 
** Angels’ Food” (ad lih.) is also published, price Is, aia tai 


A VIVANDIERE. An origins , Yocali 
4 (Mezzo-Soprano and eon’ ene ~ ee 
GUERNSEY, the Music composed by AuGusT PILATI. Price, net 7s ‘6d The 
Libretto, 6d, This charming Operetta was performed 50 nights at the Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden, and is suitable for performance in any Theatre, Concert 
or Drawing Room, the music being effective, brilliant, easy, and melodious 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 














THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOH FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven. 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.” —Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank Mokr, are invalu 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE, Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price és. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” —Fictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammond & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For invigorating and comeing the voice, and removing affections of 
~ the throat. 
R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 
and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious,andin DrOopland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. ce A are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Hurope, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
boxes, ls, 1jd. and 2s. 9d., by all Ohemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 




















ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 





URRENT ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 

practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 

Balances when not drawn below £25. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE PER OENnT INTEREST, 
repayable on demand, 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


‘(VHE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S Annual 
Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK BuILDIN.. Society. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes. 
Apply at the Office of the BikkBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 








IA POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, 4 
Quatre Mains, Par I@nace GipsongE. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Oo., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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BRAHMS’ THIRD SYMPHONY. 


The new Symphony in F (No. 3) of Johannes Brahms was per- 
formed for the first time in England on Monday night, under the 
direction of Herr Richter, and no more than five months after its 
production in the Austrian capital. Brahms allowed some time to 
elapse between the completion of his Second Symphony and the 
work we have now under notice. His first composition of the kind 
appeared in November, 1876; his second in December, 1877; his 
third in December, 1883. Let it also be observed that the master’s 
Symphony in C minor (No. 1) stands as Opus 68, and was written at 
the age of forty-three. The ‘inference is that he does not find his 
greatest artistic satisfaction in creating orchestral epics. Always 
guided by profound intellectual conviction, and in no measure by 
impulse, Brahms may allow the hesitancy with which he took his 
first step in symphony-making still to influence him, and, for 
example, to put six years between his two latest productions of that 
sort. What is the source of this hesitancy? In reply, we may be 
asked to note the many works of other kinds that fies recently 
come from his pen—two overtures, two concertos, a string quartet, 
a pianoforte trio, and so on, But this simply shows the labour 
which Brahms preferred, and helps in no degree toa solution of 
the problem presented by a great master of orchestration who, in 
fifty-one years, has composed no more than three symphonies. We 
are left to speculate upon the key to the enigma, for Brahms does 
not belong to the babblers of art. There have been, and still are, 
men who cannot do anything, or refrain from doing, without making 
communications for the enlightenment of a world supposed to be 
keenly curious in the premisses. Brahms keeps silence, and is con- 
tent to work, influenced only by an artistic conscientiousness against 
the dominion of which temptation has never yet led him to rebel. 
So, within the realm of music, this German master represents the 
‘still strong man ina blatant land” for whom our Poet Laureate 
once sighed. Where does speculation point as regards the query we 
have set up? Perhaps a reference to the very conscientiousness just 
mentioned serves to determine the line of inquiry; above all, if 
associated with the rarely-questioned fact that in none of Brahms’ 
symphonies do we see the epic grandeur of true symphonic writin, 
uniformly sustained. Individual movements in all of them are ful 
of noble character and exalted expression; within them the 
Promethean fire burns, and its light and heat pass to every one who 
approaches, kindling the imagination and exciting that pleasure of 
the soul with which sensuous gratification can never compare. There 
are other movements pleasing in theniselves and written with the 
true art of a master, yet not such as we call symphonic because the 
idea of styling them anything else is impossible. Connoisseurs will 
at once appreciate the distinctions we seek here to convey, and 
recognize that an andante or allegretto may fulfil the conditions of 
a suite, but, if transferred to a symphony, be found unable to meet 
the highest demands of its new situation. Is it unreasonable to 
suppose that Brahms mistrusts in some measure his power to sustain 
the lofty flight required by a musical form the character and standard 
of which have been determined, once and for all, by the unapproach- 
able genius of Beethoven? In any case the assumption does him no 
discredit, for the maxim noblesse oblige has a double application. It 
is the small — who may tread symphonic paths with more or 
less impunity. The great musician has reason, in the very measure 
of his greatness, to shrink from comparisons which a like course on 
his part distinctly challenges. 

Let us first look at the new symphony in the detail of its move- 
ments, and then estimate its claims asa whole. With regard to the 
opening allegro con brio, we are bound to agree with MrC. A. Barry, 
who, in the excellent analytical notes with which the audience were 
supplied on Monday night, declares, ‘‘Though rich in subject 
matter, it is a model of conciseness.” Brahms tee says all he has 
to say, and that is much, in 222 bars, from which it may be inferred 
how carefully he avoids that plague of modern music—diffuseness. 
Even a suspicion of verbiage would have iled the movement, 
since it has an heroic character demanding—like the still more con- 
cise first allegro in Beethoven’s “C minor ’—that every bar shall be 
a . ag and ane expression. The whole statement of 

e rst theme and its appendix is ndiose, yet perfectly free 
alike in its melodic and haneiels aaa. It thus pane "ten. 
tion at once, and Brahms takes care that the grip shall not loosen 
till the movement ends. The second subject appears in the un- 
page: key of A major; has the unusual time-signature of nine- 
our, and is based upon a double (tonic and dominant) pedal. 
pastoral effect arises from a gentle stream of tune over this founda- 
tion, and the force of contrast could hardly further go. But the 
composer's highest art is shown by the manner in which he subse- 
— invests the theme of his little eclogue with the general 

ignity and heroism of the movement, in turn giving those 
uty, There is a fair 


qualities the benefit of its grace and bea 





amount of episodical matter in the allegro, but it all grows 
out of the formal themes, and the whole is thus made 
consistent with the rules of art. Words can convey no 
idea of the masterly fashion in which the details of the movement 
are so worked out as that, amid all their intricacy, the main plan is 
clear, while the beauty of the changeful orchestration must come 
under actual observation in order to be appreciated. The andante 
which follows is a poor substitute for such an adagio as Brahms, in 
his best mood, would certainly be able to write. Speaking of it as 
an independent piece, criticism might decline to say a word against 
the composer’s graceful treatment of by no means remarkable 
themes, but we are bound to state that the andante, with all its 
charm, exemplifies, being where it is, the drooping flight already 
spoken about. Moreover, one episode must be regarded as more 
curious than beautiful. But to this no importance need be attached. 
The main point is that the andante, while it will tend to make the 
symphony popular, is not in the highest sense symphonic. Generally 
speaking, these remarks apply to the third movement—an allegretto 
which stands in the place of scherzo. Here the composer employs a 
twelve-bar theme (C minor) in what may be called song form, three 
times stating it under varied conditions. He also introduces a kind 
of trio in A flat, sufficiently differing in character for purposes of 
relief. This charming movement, which employs only a small 
orchestra, was encored on Monday night for reasons lying on the 
surface. It is beautiful from beginning to end, and its order of 
beauty is that which the greatest number can appreciate. Never- 
theless, the question of fitness arises here also. This is not epic 
music, but lyrical, inviting some title indicative of gentle and tender 
ideas connected with the ordinary experiences of life. It makes no 
revelation, it pleases but it does not, as Carlyle would have said, 
‘‘take us to the edge of the Infinite, and bid us for some moments 
look into that.” ‘‘ Hypercriticism !” some one may exclaim, but in 
simple truth we are applying to Brahms’ music the standard of his 
own greatness—the measure invited by the allegro of this very work. 
It would be a poor compliment to so illustrious a musician were we 
to judge him in any save the very highest court. With the final 
allegro the composer again mounts as on the wings of an eagle. His 
flight is once more strong and lofty. It is that of the true symphonist, 
who carries us to some high point and shows us what we could never 
of ourselves have seen. We feel this with the first murmuring 
unison of the strings and bassoons, and more and more as the 
movement goes on through ‘‘avenues of song” in which 
grandeur an e are combined with the-hand of a master, in the 
course of which there are constant surprises that never convey the 
shock of incongruity, and such artistically adjusted appeals to 
intellect and emotion that both faculties are kept in harmonious 
exercise. Taking the work as a whole, we are not rash in predicting ° 
for it a popularity greater than that secured by either of its prede- 
cessors. Deaneineats will love it for the splendour of its opening 
and closing movements; while less critical hearers, appre- 
ciating the surface beauties of these, will always have ready 
applause for the andante and allegretto, delightfully simple and 
engaging as they are. Whether, in the highest judicial court, the 
new symphony will be pronounced superior to its composer’s first 
work of the kind is a question we shall not now pretend to answer. 
This much is absolutely certain—music has been enriched by a great 
treasure, which the lovers of the art will cherish as they cherish only 
things of priceless value. 

The performance was worthy of the work—we can give no higher 
praise to Herr Richter and his orchestra, and are unable to find any 
terms which they would more readily appreciate.—D. 7'., May 16th. 








On Wednesday evening, the anniversary of Shakspere’s birth and 
death, Mr F. Penna gave a most enjoyable recital of Macbeth at 
Steinway Hall, while Locke's celebrated music to that tragedy was 
sung by a choir conducted by Mr E. Rogers. The rendering of the 
work was really excellent, and Mr Penna was especially successful 
in the scene where the ghost of Banquo enters and sits in his place 
at the supper; also in the incantation scene, which he rendered 
most effectively. The pathetic way in which he gave the speech of 
Macbeth on hearing of his wife’s death touched all the audience.— 
The Banner. 

Westminster ABBey.—We are requested to state that the Abbey 
organ, which has been greatly enlarged and improved, will be re- 
opened on this day, Saturday, May 24, at the three o’clock service. 
After the service there will be an organ recital by Dr Bridge until five 

.m. The nave and north transept will be open to the public, and a 
Fimited number of reserved tickets have been issued. In the absence 
of any resources for the —— at the disposal of the Dean and 
Chapter, the organ will be re-opened without the case which has 
been designed for it. It is hoped that voluntary contributions may 
in due time complete the work, 
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RICHTER CONCERTS. : 

The latest of these concerts richly deserved to be called ‘‘ grand,’ 
to use a too frequently misused term. The first part consisted 
largely of selections from Der Ring des Nibelungen, the second bein 
devoted to Beethoven’s Symphony in A. The programme opene 
with Heinrich Marschner’s overture, Hans Heiling, which, pace the 
able and learned annotator, is like diluted Oberon. Mr Carl Rosa 
has more than once had under his consideration another of Marsch- 
ner’s operas, Der Vampir, and some thought it likely that a 
performance of the overture, Hans Heiling, at the Richter Concerts, 
would give an impetus to the revival in England of Der Vampir. 
But this seems doubtful. There is not much room for Marschner 
now. * It is pleaded that he is the connecting link between Weber 
and Wagner. If that be so, he reminds me of the Mendelssohn 
connecting link between Moses and Felix. The excerpts from 
Wagner's tetralogy were, to begin with, ‘‘ The journey of Siegfried 
to Briinnhilde’s rock,” ‘‘ Daybreak, and Siegfried’s journey to the 
Rhine ;” after that, the ‘‘ Funeral March ” out of Gdtterddmmerung, 
and lastly, ‘‘The Ride of the Walkyries,” which was, of course, 
repeated. Fed by this substantial and invigorating music, the 
enthusiasm of the large audience was of extraordinary warmth. The 
‘* Ride of the Walkyries” was encored ; nevertheless, we must say 
that the effect of this grand tone-poemn was marred by the excessive 
speed at which Herr Richter thought fit to take it. Beethoven's 
Symphony was magnificently performed. The ‘ Allegretto” (or 
‘* Andante’) as simple as it is sublime, appealed to its hearers with 
an impressiveness which would better have been acknowledged by 
silence than applause. At the end of the performance, Herr Richter 
received his usual ‘‘ovation.” The next concert promises to be 
scarcely less interesting than its precursor. Besides the overture, 
La Chasse du jeune Henri, by that much neglected composer, Méhul, 
Beethoven's violin concerto (played by Herr Hugo Heermann) and 
the introduction and closing scene of 7’ristan und Isolde, we are to 
have a repetition of Brahms’ new symphony. 

While on the topic of future programmes, we will take the oppor- 
tunity to ask whether the ninth Symphony is comprised in the 
scheme of the present series, and whether Herr Richter ever intends 
giving the overture, or, indeed, the whole of the music of Manfred, 
which is the hottest and brightest beacon-fire of the memory of 
Schumann, : BRIAN DE LISTENOISE. 

—o——- 
THE TENOR CLEF. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 


Dear Srr,—In your issue of April 26th ‘*An Amateur” raises 
some very reasonable enquiries with regard to the use of the Tenor 
Clef in the book entitled The Christian Choir ; and, as he, 
doubtless, represents a large class of interested readers, perhaps a 
reply bearing more directly upon the points referred to in his letter 
would be of value, As this use of the C clef is quite new in this 
country, it is all the more important that its claims to general 
favour be fairly set forth; and as this deviation from the beaten 
path may to some minds seem a useless innovation on the good old 
ways, it will be necessary, therefore, to go into the subject at some- 
what greater length. This use of the C clef, however, is with us in 
America no longer a new feature of our notation, but has been in 
force for about a quarter of a century, and (like the use of figures, 
%, $, &c., as “ time-marks ”—so called—instead of the old signs, 
G @) it is recognized as a practical part of our system of musical 
notation. It was first introduced, if I mistake not, by our George 
F, Root, Mus. Doc., whose clear discriminating mind and large 
experience have enabled him to accomplish a great deal toward 
making the crooked and rough places of our old system of notation 
straight and smooth ; and it has been adopted by our aggressive 
teachers and leading educators, among whom are Dr H. R. Palmer, 
L, 0. Emerson, F. W. Root, C. C. Case, H. S. Perkins, and scores 
of others I might mention. 

History informs us that in ancient music the number of characters 
with their combinations was so prodigious that Plato recommended 
the study of three years merely to learn the rudiments! And what 
wonder, when the actual number of notes are put down at 1,620! 
In St Gregory’s time the old Greek system was quite revolutionized, 
or superseded, by the introduction of the Roman letters, which 
proved to be the beginning of our present system of notation; and 
irom that time onward the testing hand of time has ever been busy ; 
and slowly, but surely, whatever has been superfluous, or obscure, 
has been yielding to that which is more practical and clear, and the 
point we are now considering is but another touch of the same un- 
erring hand. 





* Wagner and Liszt elbow everything else out.—Dr Blivge. 
t Of course.—Dr Blidge. 





To be clear in regard to the use of the Tenor Clef, we must con- 
sider it in its connection with the staff, which in theory is a cluster 
of eleven lines with their spaces representing the pitches of the 
whole vocal range both of male and female voices, but which in 
practice has long since crystalized into its present form of jive lines 
with their spaces. 

In 1550, there was published upon a staff of four lines the whole 
of the cathedral service, and a four line staff was in common use in 
the eighteenth century, but at the present period a staff having 
either more or less than the five long lines would be a curiosity 
rather than an argument for their use. Originally there were no 
less than seven different staves in use for vocal purposes, alike in 
form but different in meaning, as the following table will show : 
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Fig. 1 shows the several staves with their clef letters originally in 
use. 

Fig. 2 shows the change from the letter form to the present form 
of the clefs, also the disagreement of the various staves in setting 
forth the keynotes, one staff having it on the jirst line, another on 
the line below, another second line, another third, another fourth, 
another fifth, and another line above, each differing from the other 
siz, 

Fig. 3 shows the abandonment of three of the C clefs to the fate 
of the 1620 characters of Grecian times and the superseding of 
them by the G clef, whose magic touch has brought four of the 
seven varying staves into absolute uniformity, as the keynotes show, 
while the F clefs have formed a happy coalition on the fourth line ; 
thus the seven disagreements are mi Ae to three, and ‘all honour” 
to the age or nation that will make it two / : 

Fig. 4 shows how it has been attempted, by simply setting aside 
the tenor staff and substituting for it the soprano staff, thus ignoring 
the fact that in the ‘‘ great eleven-line staff” ‘‘ middle C” falls upon 
a line, and, as Mr Stephens in his ‘reply ” has aptly intimated, by 
so doing we are putting ‘‘spaces for lines and vice versd.” Yes, 
right or wrong, this isexactly what has been done, and illegitimate 
as it may seem, and ‘‘ fatal” as it may prove, and has proved in 
America to the old tenor staff with its “middle C” on fourth line, 
yet, here it is! in common use throughout the civilized world, the 
soprano staff instead of the tenor ! Who is responsible for this? I 
will only say—not America—for, so far as I know, we in America 
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have always regarded the old tenor staf as a “ Soreigner.” But why 
has this use of the soprano staff met with such universal favour and 
so generally taken the place of the old tenor staff? Evidently 
because the old tenor staff made the reading of tenor and soprano 
different in the same key, whereas this makes it similar ; and any- 
thing that will thus ap ae the rudimental machinery is sure to 
succeed, in spite of all the objections that may be raised against it. 
Therefore it is useless now to waste arguments in defence of the old 
tenor staff, which, for vocal purposes at least, has been superseded 
years ago, and the few straggling exceptions which now and then 
appear only prove the rule, and the fact that oratorios, operas, 
cantatas, &c., once published with the old tenor staff (Fig. 3) have 
been reprinted with the soprano staff (Fig. 4) is proof positive and 
abundant on this point. f 

Since, therefore, it is obvious that the soprano staff with its G 
clef answers the purpose as a tenor staff and has been so generally 
adopted, ‘‘ why not,” some one may ask, ‘continue its use as such, 
to the entire exclusion of the old Gregorian C clef in any form?” 

First, I reply, because although used as a tenor staff it still 
remained a soprano staff, and in the very nature of the case it was 
not, is not, and never can be with its G clef a tenor staff, and every 
appearance of the old tenor clef is a silent protest against this 
borrowed use of the soprano staff. 

The G clef always prepares the staff to express certain definite, 
individual pitches which are not common to the tenor voice, but an 
octave above it, and these only ; and notes written on a staff thus 
prepared, when sung or played correctly, are an octave too high for 
tenor, and hence the necessity of always writing over it when used 
for tenor, the words of direction, ‘‘ Z’enor, 8va lower,” which is 
pan equivalent to saying, ‘‘On account of the discrepancy exist- 
ing between the tenor staff, with its C clef on fourth line, and the 
soprano staff, the former is hereby set aside, superseded, and 
abandoned, and until another tenor staff shall have been constructed, 
so as to overcome and obviate the said discrepancy, we herewith 
borrow the use of the soprano staff to serve in its stead ;” but, 
mark you, it is only borrowed, and that only to read from, and the 

rformer must neither sing nor play the pitches hereby indicated, 

ut always those an octave below them. _ > it is obvious that, 
in the absence of the C clef, there is no such thing as a tenor staff in 
existence. With this fact before them and a proper appreciation 
of the fitness of things, how naturally would our leaders in this 
branch of education seek to prepare a tenor staff which would 
incorporate all the advantages of uniformity with the soprano staff, 
and yet not have it a soprano staff, but a real genuine tenor staff— 
one on which the tenors shall read exactly as they do on the 
borrowed staff, and yet whose lines and spaces shall express precisely 
what is sung, and not what is an octave above it; and to do this 
they had only to prepare the third space for ‘‘ Middle C,” and 
everything else followed in its proper order. 

Fig. 6 shows how in America this was done, and the writer would 
here record his satisfaction at the happy result which has given us 
exactly what was needed, and what we can now call a tenor staff as 
truthfully and consistently as we can ‘‘call a spade a spade”; and 
farther, that this change, so important to the correctness and com- 
pleteness of our rudimental system, has been effected without the 
Introduction of so much as a single new character, but simply by a 
slight change in its application to the staff of the same old Gregorian 
C clef, whose familiar face is its own interpreter.—Sincerely yours, 
in the interest of popular musical education, 


Blackheath Park, JAMES McGRANAHAN. 
May 17, 1884. 








P Brassin.—A telegram from St Petersburgh to the Independence 
“ge announces the death there of the German pianist Louis 


Braasin, formerly professor at the Brussels and latterly at the St 
etersburgh Conservatoire of Music, 


Pboir gro ge Socrery.—At the sixth and last Philharmonic 
. “¥ to be given on Wednesday next, a new symphony by Mr 

hn i will be produced uncer the composer’s own direction. 

rego ttesini, the double-bass player, will perform a concerto of 
1s own composition on the same occasion, 


Rar Jamzs’s Haut.—During the last month Mr Drew has been 
§ ing most successful readings in the new room, the place bein 
a ays crowded. Music is now a great feature at “readings,” an 
ps ms spr singers have appeared. Mr Ch. J. Bishenden has sung 

ey ean with his usual success, and Mdme Garbutt, besides 

§ the accompanist, generally plays two or three solos during the 


even i i i i 
: vy 3. which, + a with the songs, give an agreeable variety 





equitable relief, 


ALLEGED ASSAULT ON SIGNOR FOLI. 


The case of Foli v. Bradshaw came before the Lord Chief Justice 
and a special jury in the Queen’s Bench Division on Tuesday. It is 
an action brought by Signor Foli, the operatic singer, against Mr 
George Harris Bradshaw, barrister, of 1, Mitre court, Inner Temple, 
for an assault, which was denied, the defendant asserting that the 

laintiff had first assaulted his mother. Mr Kemp, Q.C., and 
{r Harmsworth were counsel for the plaintiff ; Mr H. T. Blair and 
Mr E. C. Thomas were for the defendant. The case for the plaintiff, 
which was supported by his evidence, was that in March, 1883, he 
and his wife were staying at Monte Carlo, and Mrs Bradshaw, the 
defendant’s mother, was at the same hotel there. A conversation 
took place in the public room about peacocks, when Mrs Bradshaw, 
in a very rude manner, said to the plaintiff's wife, ‘‘no such thing.” 
On this Signor Foli remonstrated with her, telling her she was a 
very rude woman, and she might as well have called his wife a liar. 
Subsequently, on the plaintiff's return to this country, the plaintiff 
received a letter from the defendant threatening him with criminal 
a if he did not at once apologise for his conduct towards 
is mother. The plaintiff's solicitor then wrote to the defendant 
denying the charge, after which the defendant applied to a police 
magistrate, who refused to entertain the application. On the 19th 
June, 1883, Signor Foli was engaged to sing at St James’s Hall, 
when the defendant came up and struck him a violent blow with a 
stick, the result of which was that he was unable to fulfil this and 
other engagements for some time. In his cross examination the 
laintiff admitted that he was not an Italian, that his real name was 
oley, not Foli, and that he was an Irishman. 

In the result the jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, damages 

£350.—Globe, 


—o— 


COURT OF APPEAL. 


(Before the Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices Bowen and 
Fry.) 
CRAMER AND CO. v, CARLTON. 


This was an action brought by Messrs Cramer & Co., the well- 
known music publishers, against the defendant to recover possession 
of a piano let to them by the plaintiffs on the purchase-hire system. 
In July, 1879, the defendant’s mother entered into an agreement for 
the hire of the piano in question. It was stipulated that upon the 
sum of 60 guineas being paid to the plaintiffs in 12 quarterly instal- 
ments of 5 guineas each the piano should belong to the hirer, and 
that upon default in punctual payment of any instalment the 
instalments previously paid should be forfeited to the plaintiffs, who 
should be entitled to resume possession of the instrument. It 
further provided that until full payment of 60 guineas the piano 
should remain the absolute property of the plaintiffs and was only 
lent on hire to the hirer. Instalments amounting to 50 guineas were 
duly paid, but the instalments due in January and April, 1882, 
respectively fell into arrear. On the 22nd of May, however, ten 
guineas, the amount of the instalments, was duly tendered to the 

laintiffs, who refused it on the ground that it was too late, and in 
Hévanhue they demanded possession of the piano. The defendent, 
to whom it had been transferred, having refused to give it up, the 
present action was brought, Mr Justice Lopes who tried the case 
ave judgment for the plaintiffs, and from his decision the defendant 
Carlton appealed. 

Mr Tindal Atkinson (Mr Cababé with him) argued in support of 
the appeal, but the Court, without calling upon Mr Wormal » who 
appeared for the respondents, Messrs Cramer & Co., dismissed the 


a 1, 

Phe Master of the Rolls said the agreement must be construed 
according to its plain words. Until the whole 60 guineas were ~ 
the piano remained the sole property of the plaintiffs, and if default 
was made in the payment of any instalment they had the right to 
resume possession of it unless there was something to take away 
that right. It had been argued that the tender of the money after 
the right of possession had accrued would take away the plaintiffs 
right and leave the piano the property of the defendant, _but he 
could not assent to that contention. ‘The plaintiffs were entitled to 
recover the piano or its value. 

Lord Justice Bowen gave judgment to the same effect. 
Lord Justice Fry was of the same opinion. The agreement was 
rimarily one for the hire of the piano, but in the event of the 
instalments being paid punctually they were to be treated as 
purchase-money. The condition was punctual payment, but it was 
now said that an unpunctual payment was sufficient. He could not 
adopt that argument, and it was not in his opinion a case for 
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HENRY IRVING. 

Mr Henry Irving and his Lyceum Company have concluded an 
engagement of extraordinary success. From first to last the warmth 
of the welcome accorded to them in the United States never abated. 
Enthusiasm and perception are as necessary in the spectators as in 
the players to enable the latter to do themselves and their patrons 
justice. Mr Irving and Miss Ellen Terry, with all their comrades, 
have abundant cause, as well as inclination, to testify that all the 
sympathy they could desire has constantly been forthcoming. They 
are on their way back, and may be expected in England next week. 
They return from one scene of labour and excitement to another. 
After months of tumultuous toil in a strange country, with a brief 
interval on board ship, which can scarcely be accounted repose, they 
are eagerly looked for to create new parts at home, and prove that 
they have learnt no less than taught across the Atlantic. To the 
followers of less restless professions that appears the hardest portion 
of the actor’s lot. He moves in the perpetual blaze of footlights. 
He challenges unremitting scrutiny and criticism. The prize the 
Lyceum Company has been awarded by its American audiences is 
chiefly a new title to be scanned and analysed more minutely than 
ever by thousands of vigilant eyes. Human society requires of all 
its constituents some submission to the ordeal of investigation by 
their fellows. In most occupations the inquisition is performed by 
delegates. A man has his customers or clients who are his public. 
He is at liberty to resent examination into his habits and character 
by the community at large. A player has chosen a career in which 
he belongs to the public as a whole, and always. After a strain 
enough to tear to pieces any ordinary temperament in the United 
States, Mr Irving and Miss Terry throw themselves without a pause 
into the turmoil of the London season at its height. When it is 
over, the shires and Scotland, and perhaps Ireland, will demand 
them at their best and freshest. After that task is done, they seem 
to have pledged themselves to a second American progress. In their 
calling they cannot refuse for a moment to pay the tribute of infinite 
publicity. The wind, however, is tempered to the shorn lamb ; 
very few are the members of the theatrical body who are averse 
from fulfilling the obligation to the last farthing. 

It is fortunate that actors should regard the terrible tax they have 
to render of subjection to a fierce glare of publicity as itself a 
reward. Generally more material remuneration is meted out to 
them not very lavishly. The considerable pecuniary profit Mr 
Irving and his company have earned is only a happy exception to the 
rule. His enterprise deserves to be generously paid, and it has 
been. Upwards of £80,000 of gross receipts ought to allow of pay- 
ment to him and his companions on a liberal scale. They deserve 
all they are to receive. Various as may be the views on the 
accuracy of their interpretations of the characters they impersonate, 
none will dispute the care and tioughtfulness and sympathy they 
bestow without stint. They have gone far towards redeeming the 
stage for the Anglo-Saxon race as a popular educator. Until a few 
years since the drama had ceased to be a topic of thought or conver- 
sation among the educated classes at any rate of this country. Now 
it may be fair matter of complaint that controversies on the merits 
of theatrical interpretations occupy too much space rather than too 
little. Mr Irving has vindicated for his vocation a definite position 
among the serious arts. He has been accepted in the United 
States with distinguished honour in virtue of his championship of the 
right and duty of the dramatic art to be a fine art. The remarkable 
success he has achieved is a gratifying sign of the willingness of 
public opinion in America to co-operate with that of England to 
rescue the stage from the lower level to which it has sometimes 
sunk, It is equally a symptom of the degree to which common 
language and origin permit the readiest interchange of the good 
things of America and England. Eminent players have often 
appeared on foreign stages. English actors have frequently visited 
America, and American actors England. At the present moment we 
have an American actor performing at the Lyceum, and two 
American actresses at rival houses in the Strand. Whole foreign 
companies, French, German, and Dutch, have been seen and 
applauded in English and American theatres. Mr Irving’s transport 
of his whole company to the United States for six months is no 
unprecedented experiment. In strangeness it does not match a 
theatrical tour by Signor Salvini or by Mdme Bernhardt across the 
ocean. Its interest is the greater in proportion as the features of the 
undertaking are ordinary. French, German, and Italian tragedians 
when they visit England or the United States are received as 
phenomenal. In America the Lyceum Company has been as little 
foreign as in Lancashire. It has been moving hearts in Boston and 
Philadelphia by the same appeals to which hearts thrill in London ; 
it has been praised, and questioned, and judged on the same 
we as there and here. The Saxe-Meiningen Company in 

ondon was playing to Germany. The Comédie Frangaise itself, 











when it compliments Great Britain with a visit, is not the less play- 
ing to Paris. A really foreign actor has his ideal elsewhere, and 
turns to it, as the Mussulman at sunrise and sunset to Mecca. 
From Mr Irving and Miss Terry to the humblest of the troop, the 
Lyceum Company for the past half-year has possessed a domicile 
essentially American. Its audiences have not assembled merely to 
see it play, but to be played to. They have assisted at the repre- 
sentations. Their insight has doubtless been as useful to Mr Irving 
as Mr Irving to them. Spectators and players have formed, as they 
always ought, one —— Mr Irving by his American tour has 
helped toshow more vividly than ever that the current of feeling 
runs unbroken from San Francisco to the Strand. Like the 
operators of the Indo-European Telegraph, whose feat we reported 
the other day, he has ‘‘ put” London ‘‘through” to Chicago with 
direct intellectual communication. He has ‘‘switched” the 
dramatic sensibility of the house he played to before he started in 
Edinburgh “ on to” the dramatic sensibility of the final audience he 
addressed at the Star Theatre in New York last Saturday. 

America has appreciated Mr Irving’s and Miss Terry’s dramatic 
genius. They have appreciated the intelligence of Americans in 
discerning where and how dramatic genius is shown. Financially 
the Lyceum Company and its native manager are contented with their 
hire ; the American people are not dissatisfied with the price they 
have had to pay. Sentiments appear more mixed on the terms 
required to secure for Americans during a few weeks the delight of 
listening to the European queens of song. A fee to a single singer 
of £500 to £1,000 a night is a burden which the Transatlantic opera 
finds it hard to support. A melancholy fear is oppressing American 
lovers of music, whose passion rises to greater heights of intensity 
than any experienced in this more worn mirag ome that Mr Abbey 
and his rivals are doubting whether they shall not put up next 
winter and spring with a vocal rank below the absolute empyrean. 
Obviously, should the ator | contractors have an equal dislike 
of operatic insolvency, the vocal idols they adore would be obliged 
to condescend to lower pecuniary pedestals. At half or a quarter 
the prices they exact they might still save a competence against the 
period when upper notes fail. A lock-out in the opera is as lawful 
as a strike, and would be as effectual, if only they who might try it 
would. When musical speculators insist upon ruining one another, 
to plead with the objects of their golden shower to be moderate is 
foolish. There is no maximum in the amount a musician is entitled 
to receive, if she or he can find a ap munificent enough to go on 
bidding and overbidding. Probably so long as nature and education 
equip just half-a-dozen throats with a surpassing register there will 
be lessees and audiences ready to flood them with gold. Certainly 
they will not cry to their votaries to stay their hands. The one true 
and permanent remedy for the existing dilemma, both of singers who 
cannot be expected to reject the extravagant gifts they are offered, 
and of managers who would rather break than see a voice they covet 
go to glorify a house not their own, is that the world of song should 
be induced to multiply exquisite organs until Mr Gye, and Colonel 
Mapleson, and Mr Abbey would be the fought for rather than the 
fighters. The Italian proverb says that ‘‘for every bush there is 
the nightingale.” It may be the fault less of nature than of schools 
of music that human nightingales continue very scarce and very 
costly, stately as are the groves planted for them to sing in.—T7'imes 
May 2. 





| FOR MUSIC. 
There’s many a flower in the valley 
| Gay tinted and goodly to see ; 
But the sweetest of all's the lily, 
And the loveliest far to me. 
The geranium rears herself proudly ; 
The rose seems to say, “ I'm the queen ! ” 
But they chaunt their own praises too loudly 
To charm where the lily is seen. 


There’s many a bird in the greenwood 
Whose notes glad the air far and wide, 
But there’s one sings a song to me only 
Far sweeter than any beside : 
A song that is old, and yet new, love— 
It is sung somewhere every day ; 
Yet, I’ve heard it from no one but you, love, 
And my heart shall ne’er cast it away. 
Copyright. CLARENCE Hooper. 











; Marie Van Zandt has received offers of a star engagement to appear 
in Lakmé at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, after fulfilling her 
engagement next winter at St Petersburgh. 
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BRINLEY RICHARDS ON ANCIENT AND MODERN 
MUSIC. 


Thelecture, withillustrative pianoforte recitals given by Mr Brinley 
Richards, early this year, by request of the Society for the 
Encouragement of the Fine Arts, has been developed by this popular 
musician into an educational entertainment, which will help in the 
pleasantest manner to pass time without wasting it. On Wednesday 
evening a numerous audience at Kensington Town Hall testified by 
their attention and applause to the true edification they derived 
from the lecturer’s happily devised combination of sound instruction 
and refined amusement. The syllabus of the lecture differs in no 
essential respect from that which has been pumas sketched 
in these columns. Mr Richards has, indeed, strengthened his 
arguments in confutation of certain historians who contended for 
the antiquity of music as we now understand the term. The 
lecturer, in fact, took the same view as did Dr Burney, when he 
asserted that harmony is as much a modern invention as printing or 
the invention of gunpowder. Only when composers began to write 
their music was the foundation of musical history laid. That which 
had been a wild national expression became a regulated art ; and, in 
acertain sense, Mr Richards showed music to be a development of 
Christianity, inasmuch as the first scholarly musicians, the first, 
that is, to leave on record any form of sound by which the eye and 
ear are mutually interpretable, were the monks. Incidentally, the 
lecturer resolved some knotty questions as to the authenticity of 
tunes. ‘* Home, sweet home,” for instance, he reminded rather than 
informed his hearers—for the fact ought by this time to be tolerably 
trite—is an old Sicilian melody, which was adapted and arranged by 
Bishop for the musical piece, Clari, the Maid of Milan. He also 
gave an account of ‘‘ God, save the King,” which was played when 
James I, dined at the hall of the Merchant Taylors, in 1607, and 
which afterwards did brief duty as a Jacobite tune. But these musical 
anecdotes were subordinate to a higher theme, well sustained in the 
references to early minstrelsy and provincial dances, to their 
contrast with scientific music, and to the progressive works of Bach, 
Purcell, Scarlatti, Handel, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Chopin. 
Examples of these were appreciatively given and received. The 
character of modern English compositions, especially the works of 
Sir Sterndale Bennett and Mr Walter Macfarren, was upheld in 
eloquent terms, and exemplified by well-chosen pieces. As a proof 
that the music of English composers is more highly valued in 
Germany than in certain English circles, Mr Richards observed 
that Mendelssohn and Schumann had commended to their country- 
men the works of Sterndale Bennett. Raff and Henselt, as typical 
exponents of the later schools, were illustrated, and, in reference to 
the curious questions involved in the theory of “ pentatonics,” 
Mr Richards played his own brilliant study of that crabbed form of 
ancient music. The lecturer was warmly applauded at the close of 
his recital. —D. 7’. 
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BEETHOVEN AND MOZART. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 

Dear S1r,—A leader in a daily paper of the 15th instant referred 
to the discovery lately made of two unshelved cantatas by Beethoven, 
and in so doing, this contemporary must, I think, have convulsed 
the musical world with its sweeping assertion that a work hitherto 
reputed as having been written by that heaven-inspired author called 
Mozart, was never written by him at all. 

If Mozart never wrote his so-called ‘‘ 12th Mass,” who wrote Don 
Giovanni and Le Nozze di Figaro? For anyone with a grain of 
musical instinct must recognize the same and identical style in these 
three works of everlasting fame. Perhaps it will be discovered that 
two Mozarts have existed. In that case I will attach some kind of 
importance to the assertion referred to above. Yours faithfully, 

London, O. L. 


[Nevertheless, Mozart did not compose the so-called “ 12th 
Mass.”—®D. %. | 


—— 0 -— 


FOREIGN BUDGET. 
(From Correspondents, ) 


GEORGETOWN (DEMERARA).—The second public concert of the 
Demerara Musical Society was given on Tuesday evening, April 15th, 
in the Philharmonic Hall, under the patronage and presence of His 
Excellency the Governor and suite, and before a large and fashion- 
able audience. The programme was in two parts, the first consisting 
of miscellaneous selections of vocal and instrumental music, and the 
second, of Sullivan’s operetta, Trial by Jury, which was rendered 
in character. The performance of the operetta was a rich musical 
treat, 

BERLIN.—The summer operatic season at the Louisenstiidtisches 
Theater commenced, with a very fair company, on the Ist inst. 
Herr Winkelmann is the conductor. On the 2nd inst., the Zelter 
Liedertafel celebrated, in the Hétel Impérial, its 75th anniversary. 

Ersenacu.—In consequence of an accident in casting the statue, 
the ceremony of unveiling the Bach Monument, which was to have 
taken place on the composer’s birthday in June, had to be deferred, 
and fears were entertained that it could not come off before next 
year. The mischief done has, however, been repaired more quickly 
than was expected, and the Monument will most probably be un- 
veiled in September. 

SrockHoLmM.—The crisis at the Theatre Royal has been sur- 
mounted. Enough money was privately subscribed in a few days to 
ensure an annual subvention of 50,000 crowns for three years, and 
so for that period at least the Theatre will not be again obliged to 
close its doors. 








The performances of Die Walkiire at the Royal Operahouse, 
Berlin, have been brought to an end for the season, as Mdme von 
Voggenhuber (Briinnhilde) and Herr Niemann (Siegmund) have left 
for their annual holiday, and no other artists have understudied 
their parts. 

SApLERS WELLS THEATRE.—Unheralded by any preliminary 
flourish of trumpets, preceded by no flaming accounts of former 
triumphs, but merely announced asa pupil of Miss Emilie Leicester's, 
Miss Roze de Vane opened this Theatre on Easter Monday for a 
short Shaksperean season. Taking into consideration all the 
circumstances of the case, the experiment wasa bold one, but the 
result must be eminently satisfactory both to Miss Roze de Vane 
herself, and Miss Emilie Leicester, to whom she evidently owes 
much. Indeed the mere fact that a young lady, who has never 
before appeared on any stage, can, night after night, for six weeks, 
impersonate in a London theatre three of Shakspere'’s heroines, 
even with respectability, is in the highest degree creditable, but, 
when she does so with marked ability and effect, stronger praise 
may well be used. The characters sustained by Miss de Vane have 
been Viola, in T'welfth Night ; Portia, in The Merchant of Venice ; 
and Rosalind, in As You Like /t, and in all three she has proved 
that she possesses qualities which should enable her to secure a 
distinguished position in the profession she has entered under such 
favourable auspices. She is gifted with an admirable stage- presence. 
She has a handsome, expressive face, and an elegant figure. Her 
gestures are graceful in the extreme, while the purity of her 
pronunciation and her faultless delivery of blank verse are the best 
eulogium which can be pronounced on her talented instructress, who 
is to be congratulated on such a pupil. With continued study 
and with experience, which nothing can replace, Miss de Vane may 
fairly aspire to a prominent position among the more accomplished 
and intellectual exponents of the histrionic art, properly so called. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Dr SMALLER.—No. The same paradox was started by Dr Plough, 
but no one paid attention to it. 
DEATH. 


On April 25th, at Rawal Pindi, India, ApoLPHE WERNTHAL, 
aged 51 ; for 27 years Bandmaster of the 87th Royal Irish Fusiliers, 
much regretted by all ranks. Brunswick and other German papers, 
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ON THE RECENT DISCOVERY OF TWO CANTATAS 
BY BEETHOVEN.* 

It was well known that Beethoven, when a youth in Bonn, 
wrote a Cantata on the death of the Emperor Joseph, and a second 
one on the accession to the throne of the Emperor Leopold IL., 
but these compositions were never printed and were considered to 
have for ever disappeared. In the index appended to his Bio- 
graphy of Beethoven, A. B. Marx has this entry: “1790. Funeral 
Cantata on the death of Joseph II. Not published. Manuscript 
disappeared. 1792. Cantata on Leopold II. Not published. 
Manuscript disappeared.” A. W. Thayer, also (I. p. 232), classes 
these two Cantatas among Beethoven’s undoubted and authentic 
compositions of the Bonn period, though nothing further was 
known of them “than that both are mentioned in the catalogue 
of the sale of Dubain’s” (it should be de Beine’s) “ collection 
of books in Vienna, 1813. The manuscripts of both works have 
disappeared without leaving a trace, and it is a remarkable fact, 
moreover, that none of the writers on Beethoven, or of his bio- 
graphers, have ever succeeded in coming across a copy.” 

To-day I am able to make the pleasing announcement that 
complete copies of these Cantatas have been found and are here 
in Vienna. A young Viennese merchant, Herr Armin Fried- 
mann, No 9, Stephansplatz, fond of art and with a sound musical 
education, lately saw both Cantatas mentioned in an antiquarian 
catalogue in Leipsic and immediately purchased them. All he 
could learn of their history from the person who sold them was 
that they belonged to Johann Nepomuk Hummel. The scores, 
submitted by Herr A. Friedmann to my inspection, preclude, by 
their appearance, internally and externally, all doubt as to their 
genuineness and completeness. Both are of oblong shape and 
similarly bound in stiff yellow pasteboard, and written in very 
black ink on exceedingly thick paper in the same beautiful and 
clear copyist’s hand. In the upper right-hand corner of the 
cover of the Funeral Cantata is inscribed, in fainter ink, the number 
241, and on the cover of the Leopold Cantata the number 85. 
These are the numbers atlixed to the scores in the catalogue of 
Baron de Beine’s sale in 1813, which catalogue in the archives of 
the Society of the Friends of Music I forthwith compared with 
the Cantatas so unexpectedly recovered. It was at this sale, no 
doubt, that the two works were knocked down to Hummel. Still, 
it is a strange fact that in a town in which Breitkopf and Hartel 
are established, and which is the rendezvous of so many distin- 
guished musicians, no one took any notice of the local antiquary’s 
catalogue, and that it was reserved for a musical amateur of 
Vienna to become the possessor of so unique a treasure after it 
had been lost for nearly a hundred years. All the better! 
Valuable as these Beethoven relics are for the entire musical 
world, they are, on account of their patriotic Austrian tenor, 
doubly so for Vienna. 

The title-page of the first Cantata runs thus: Funeral Cantata 
on the Death of Joseph the Second. Set to music by Ludwig van 
Beethoven. The author of the words is not named. They are in 
the ode-style, at once bombastic and insipid, of the last century, 
which liked to bring into play all the machinery of allegory and 
mythology for the simplest sentiments. Still a touch of genuine 
feeling runs through the balderdash; the awkward poet appears 
to have mourned for the great Emperor with as much emotion as 
Beethoven if with less art. The Cantata is written for orchestra, 
chorus, and solo voices, and contains five numbers of considerable 
Jength. The orchestra consists of the string quartet with two 








* From the Neue freie Presse. 





flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, and two horns, 
The Cantata opens with a funeral chorus in C minor (Largo 3-4), 
“Todt! Todt! stéhnt es durch die 6de Nacht; Felsen, weinet es 
wieder ! Und ihr, Wogen des Meeres, heulet es durch eure 
Tiefen. Joseph der Grosse ist todt!”+ The music displays great 
technical skill ; we should attribute it to a superior master-hand, 
but one which had not yet attained and asserted its full strength. 
That the taste of the time does not belie itself is a matter of 
course, especially in the very frequent repetition of separate 
phrases and words, a practice of which, by the way, the later 
Beethoven was fond (as, for instance, in the finale of Fidelio). 
With all its strong feeling welling up from the depths of the 
heart, this Funeral Chorus does not fall into anything like 
exaggeration ; there is nothing rhapsodiacal or incomplete but 
everywhere duly filled up form and grandiose flow. Yes, there is 
his beautiful and noble pathos, grandeur of feeling and fancy, 
power, nay, even violence of expression with, moreover, all the 
peculiarities in the treatment of the voices and in the declamation 
with which we are familiar from his later works. “It is all 
thoroughly Beethoven !” exclaimed Brahms, as with deep emotion 
he played the Cantata. “Even were there no name on the title- 
page, it would be impossible to attribute it to anyone else!” 
The opening chorus is followed by a recitative, full of deep passion, 
for the bass, on a stormy basso continuo: “Kin Ungeheuer, sein 
Name Fanatismus, stieg aus den Tiefen der Hélle, debnt’ sich 
zwischen Erd’ und Sonne, und es ward Nacht.”{ It was a time 
of which we cannot think without being moved, a time which, as 
the passionate words prove, understood and felt what it had 
lost in Joseph. Young Beethoven, also, knew it, and knew, 
too, what great things he himself had to say. How loudly 
does he at once proclaim the fact in this vigorous prelude! 
In the following bass air, (D major, 3-4, Allo Mod.) the 
“Ungeheuer Fanatismus”§ is trampled under foot by Joseph. 
The air, which is greatly extended by numerous verbal repetitions, 
has something about it of the formal, sober pathos of Haydn and 
Salieri. The next air is remarkable, It is a soprano air (Andante 
con Moto, F major, 3-4), with string quartet, clarinet, and three 
solo instruments: a flute, an oboe, and a bassoon. The oboe 
begins with a sweet and touching melody, which immediately 
enlists our sympathies as an old acquaintance: it is the identical 
theme which, in the same key, and, moreover, given to the oboe, 
commences the slow movement: “O Gott, welch ein Augen- 
blick !” in the second finale of Fidelio. In the Cantata it is sung 
by a female voice to the words: “ Da stiegen die Menschen an’s 
Licht, da drehte sich gliicklicher die Erd’ um die Sonne, und die 
Sonne wirmte mit Strahlen der Gottheit.”|| Supported by an 
augmented accompaniment and by the entire chorus, the Catilena 
is then repeated. We have many examples of our masters, 
especially Beethoven, employing a musical thought a second time 
and ina different place, Here the fact strikes us as especially 
significant. How deeply must Beethoven have felt this melody 
and, also, the meaning of the words in the Funeral Cantata—as 
deeply and beautifully as when, fifteen years later, he sang at 
length the lofty song of a woman’s liberating love! Though the 
three solo parts for flute, oboe, and bassoon are by no means 
written with an eye to virtuosity, there may not have been in the 
smaller orchestras of those days performers capable of executing 
them satisfactorily. This may explain Wegeler, when he says 
(p. 16) that “the Cantata” (which can mean only our Funeral 
Cantata) was to have been performed in Mergentheim, but had 
eventually to be laid aside on account of several very difficult 
passages for the wind instruments, 

As fourth number there follows a slow and very gloomy recita- 
tive for soprano: “ Er schlift von der Sorgen seiner Welten 
entladen,’”] with the air: “Hier schlummert seinen stillen Frieden 





t “Dead! Dead! Such are the words groaned through the desolate night; 
ye rocks, weepingly repeat them! And ye, waves of the sea, roar them 
through your depths! Joseph the Great is dead!” 

{ “A monster, his name Fanaticism, ascended from the depths of hell, 
— himself out betwixt the earth and the sun, so that it became 
night. 

§ “ Monster Fanaticism.” 

| “Then did men rise to the light, the earth revolve more happily around 
the sun, and the sun warm with rays of the Godhead.” 

¥ “He sleeps, relieved from the cares of his worlds,” 
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der grosse Dulder”** (E flat major, 3-4, Adagio con effetto). 
Then comes immediately a repetition of the first C minor chorus: 
“Todt! Todt!” ++ with a somewhat more extended conclusion, 
growing gradually slower and more subdued till it entirely dies 
away. 

Though, it is true, the Funeral Cantata on Joseph II., does not 
yet show us the Beethoven of the Vienna Period, soaring far 
above his time, it reveals a mind already conscious of its strength, 
and with so sure a plastic hand, that—but for the historic date, 
1790—we should feel inclined to attribute the work to a later 
epoch. After all, though, because we know nothing of Beethoven’s 
earlier years in Bonn! When his first work, the perfectly mature 
three Trios were published in Vienna, he was twenty-five ! 

The Funeral Cantata cannot be called an occasional composition 
in the usual depreciatory sense of the expression, for Beethoven 
was evidently quite full of and moved by his subject, was over- 
flowing with enthusiasm for the great man who could never be 
forgotten, and whose place no one could take. Leopold the 
Second’s accession to the throne could touch Beethoven’s feelings, 
only far more feebly, than the death of the Emperor Joseph ; his 
grief in the latter case was undoubtedly deeper and more genuine 
than his joy in the former. Compared with the Funeral Can- 
tata, the second work, the Jubilee Cantata, is occasional music in 
the strict sense of the expression. What could young Beethoven 
care about Leopold, the new Emperor? The anonymous poet, 
too—most probably the same manufacturer of odes as before—is 
here far colder and stilted. The Cantata on the Elevation of Leo- 
pold the Second to the Imperial Dignity contains only three numbers, 
though these are so expanded that it very nearly equals the 
Funeral Cantata in length. It begins with a long and almost 
dramatically treated soprano recitative, richly interwoven with 
instrumental passages. The opening words are: “ Er Schlummert. 
Lasst sanft den grossen Fiirsten ruhen! Als er starb, da rief der 
Tod Weh iiber die Wolker aus, da riefen die Sdhne Teut’s gegen 
die Sterne: Weh! Weh! . . Da donnern aus eisernen 
Schliinden Jubel und Heil, das da kam vom Olympus herab. 
Heil! Heil! Sie sind gedonnert, die Donner; sie sind geschleud- 
ert, die Blitze; getrocknet ist die Ziihre der Nationen. Da 
glinzt eine Wolke heran, sie theilt sich—Ha, was seh’ ich? Er 
ist’s, er ist’s : Leopold unser Kayser!” tt The following air (G 
major, C, Allo mod.) is introduced by a pleasing motive for the 
Violin, a solo flute and solo violoncello taking it up and continuing 
it at considerable length. After this instrumental prelude, thus 
drawn out, there begins the melody, “ Fliesse, fliesse, Wonne- 
ziihre !” ‘} in the somewhat tiewig and almost sugary sentimental 
style of Haydn-Zumsteeg dramatic music. It is not long before 
the soprano comes in, with long bravura passages, frequently 
going up to the high B, and ending with the inevitable final shake 
on the “quart-quint chord.” The joyous subject of the words, 
which could find only a moderately joyous response in Beethoven's 
breast, drove him to traditional formulas and operatic embellish- 
ments, from which the Funeral Cantata was completely free. This 
long soprano air is the principal and central piece of the entire 
work, It is followed by a Trio for soprano, tenor, and bass (A 
major, 2-4, Andante), the solemnly comforting theme of which, 
“Thr, die Joseph euren Vater nannten, weint nicht mehr !” || |i 
The final chorus (D major, Allo vivace), in which trumpets and 
kettledrums are employed for the first time, begins with the 
words, “ Thr stiirzt nieder, Millionen!” J] The theme, rising in 
similar semi-tones, first given by all the basses wnisono, and next 
taken up by the higher voices, is, it is true, by no means identical 
with the theme of the Gemajor Andante in the “ Hymn to Joy ” 
of the N inth Symphony, but we are involuntarily reminded of 
the latter by it. It seems as though a dark reminiscence, evoked 
by the similarity of the words, had glided lightly over Beethoven’s 

** “ The great Endurer slumbers quietly in peace.” 

1 Dead 1 Dead!” en 

+} “He slumbers, Let the great Prince softly repose! When he died, 
Death cried: Woe over the nations; the sons of Teut cried towards the 
stars: Woe! Woe! Jubilation and happiness are thundered forth 
from iron abysses. They came from Olympus. Hail! Hail! The thunders 
are thundered ; the lightnings are hurled ; the tears of the nations have been 
dried. A glittering cloud advances ; it opens—— Ha! What do I see? 
Itishe! Itishe! Leopold, our Emperor!” 

§§ “ Flow, flow, tears of joy.” 

||| “ Ye who called Joseph your father, weep no more.” 








mind, when, years after, he set Schillers Hymn. The motive is 
several times canonically resolved by the separate voices without 
ever coming to a fugued movement, properly so called. With 
ever-increasing liveliness the figuring violins and basses sweep 
round the choral song, which concludes with the oft-repeated 
exclamation, “ Gross ist er !”* 

The Leopold Cantata, in the subject of which we cannot now 
take an interest, is musically interesting to us simply as a contri- 
bution to our very imperfect knowledge of the young Beethoven. 
The Funeral Cantata, on the other hand, projects, as an important 
historical monument, into our own time, since it connects the 
names of Joseph II. and Beethoven in one and the same work of 
art. It is, also, artistically more significant and original than the 
second Cantata. With the present revival of pietism for the 
Emperor Joseph, a movement which, it is to be hoped, will 
continue to spread far and wide, an occasional performance of the 
Funeral Cantata would probably be received with the thanks of 
all friends, especially Austrian friends, of music. The publication, 
too, of this composition will, probably, be only a question of time. 
Meanwhile, whether they are performed or not, and whether they 
are printed or not, the mere discovery of these two Cantatas, all 
hopes of finding which had long since vanished, is an event of 
unusual charm and meaning for the entire world of music. We 
now possess for the first time two considerable and hitherto 
entirely unknown works of the great tone-poet, dating from a 
period to which we have hitherto been unable to attribute any 
at all important compositions of his. 

Epuarp HANstick. 
———— 


GOUNOD ON RICHARD WAGNER. 

Herr Wilhelm Singer, Paris correspondent of the Vienna 
Neue Freie Presse, lately sent that paper the following account of 
an interview he had with Gounod, and what the composer said 
when asked whether he was going to write a pamphlet on Richard 
Wagner :— 

“T already told you,” observed Gounod with animation, “ that 
it is not a book I am writing, or, to speak more correctly, intend 
to write. This is really how the matter stands: Shortly after the 
appearance of my Treatise, the question turned at a lady’s house 
on Richard Wagner. The lady was anxious to hear my opinion 
of that master. After I had expressed my views, she said : ‘ You 
ought to write all that down.’ Why not? If I must confess the 
truth, the thought pleased me. I have even begun fixing some 
few thoughts. To strengthen me, too, in my purpose, so that I 
may not back out, people have spread the report that I have 
written a pamphlet on Wagner, while the most I intended was to 
write an article fora review. Such an article I have made up my 
mind to write. It is an absolute necessity for me to do justice to 
Richard Wagner. . . .” 

Seeing I was beginning to listen attentively, he continued with 
frank communicativeness : “ People have spoken, in days gone by, 
far, far too badly of Richard Wagner, and now, on the other hand, 
they speak too well of him. Without a doubt, any one who has 
produced such works as he has produced cannot be a man with an 
ordinarily organized nature. Who would deny that he possesses 
great natural gifts, and has rendered music important services ? 
But it is a long way from appreciative recognition of his manifold 
fine qualities to unbridled and extravagant admiration. I cannot 
conscientiously admit endless recitative to be ‘endless melody.’ In 
Mozart you have endless melody if you like. His works sing in- 
cessantly ; from all sides melody gushes up inexhaustibly. Just 
liste, 2 ve 
He gently pressed the top of his writing-table, when the latter 
moved back and displayed the keys of a pianino. He began play- 
ing Zerline’s air from Don Juan: 

‘** Viens, je posséde 

Un doux reméde,’ 
and then singing it with rare delicacy, and attention to detail. 
How, when he is in the mood, he can sing; how he makes evident 
the beauties of a work; how, by the various shapes he gives his 
mouth, he marks now the high soprano, then the contralto ; and 
then how he goes off into a full man’s voice, these are things I 
admire but cannot describe. He gave me a whole concert, for he 








4 “Bow down, ye millions.” 


* “ Great is he!” 
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proceeded, with sovereign mastery over the keys, to play Beet- 
hoven, and then Haydn; and he gave it me alone—so, of what, 
except his crown, has the King of Bavaria to boast more than 
I? “There,” he exclaimed, when he had terminated the charm- 
ing intermezzo,” I call that endless melody ; not the mere fact of 
always going on without object or rest; not an endless sprinkling 
of musical showers; not continuous, restless groping forward, 
without any care for form ; not uncertain masses of tone without 
definite formule. These things overstep the limit that even the 
most original and peculiar artist ought to allow himself, These 
things lead only to heresy, and, in fact, Wagner, in most of his 
works, is nothing but a musical heretic.” 

He gazed before him, as though he ought to weigh his words. 
They seemed quite to excite him. Then he resumed his harangue. 
“Tf we had only Wagner himself! But his gang of admirers 
and worshippers! ‘These do him the most harm, for to his own 
exaggerations they bring theirs, and then endeavour to work up 
the whole boiling into a system. As though Gluck, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Auber, and Meyerbeer, when writing their master- 
pieces, thought of systems; as if in the happy and bliss-bestowing 
moments, when an artist’s genius finds utterance, any thought 
could be given to dry classification. This eternal picturing, this 
desire to represent recognizably in music the smallest thing, how 
different is it from actual inspiration, which comes upon an artist 
like a gracious favour from above! With their crowd of words 
and sounds these people merely cover up their paucity of 
ideas, as if art consisted in saying little with many resources, and 
not in saying much with a few. Without the capability of 
creating a clearly-defined, independent work of art, with well- 
marked, recognizable, graceful, or noble forms, they deceive their 
bewildered hearers with noise and sham movement. Tap! tap! 
tap ! tap! forward, forward, in the grand orchestral sauce, where 
there is not a single fish, till they are drowned in it. The result 
of this sturdy going ahead is that no one can any longer concen- 
trate himself, so as to be really something, instead of merely 
appearing so, Hence you find most young artists excluding from 
music ardour and art-piety, and merely making a noise in art as 
in life, seeking success in brawling festivities, puffs, banquets, and 
public displays. All from without to within, nothing from within 
to without. Schein,” he said, concluding in German; “ Keine 
wirkliche Kraf—t.” * 

m ou were acquainted personally with Wagner, were you 
not ? 

“When Wagner lived in Paris, and things were going rather 
badly with him, he complained to me that he could not get his 
operas produced. I advised him to begin by having the best 
things from them first played at a concert, and, as far as lay in 
my power, assisted him in doing so. The concert proved a 
success ; at the time, he was thankful to me. How he treated 
me afterwards, you know. But, believe me, that could never 
make me less capable of seeing his merits as a musician! With 
W agner, the man must be separated from the artist, although 


He did not complete the sentence, but simply made a move- 
ment with his hand, which struck me as signifying that he could, 
if he chose, say a good deal more on the subject. 

[ took the liberty of observing that Wagner’s works were now 
played at nearly all Paris concerts, and enquired whether, taking 
into consideration the character of the French people, their 
artistic proclivities, and their tastes, Gounod believed there was a 
future for Wagner’s music in France. 

“They play Wagner,” he replied, “ and it is right that what is 
beautiful and imperishable in his works should be played. But I 
hardly think his music will be permanently at home in France.” 

Ile then added, almost solemnly : “On the contrary, I feel that 
the time will soon come when everyone will be tired of these 
musical sophists and phrasemongers who are incessantly striving 
to transform human pleasure and enjoyment into suffering. The 
object of music is to render men happy, not to make them sad 
and increase their pain and gloom. Whether Wagner wished it 
or not, his music has been the umbrella, the torn umbrella, under 
which the knights of the high order of humbug have tried to 
find shelter from the coming storm of disfavour. A gust of 
wind will sweep them away ; and what is fair, noble, and beautiful 
will then shine all the more brightly in the sun.” 


* Show. 





No real strengt—h.” 





CONCERTS, 


Tue Bacu Cuorr.—This society gave its twenty-first public 
concert, and the last of the present season, in St James’s Hall on 
Wednesday evening, May 14, under the direction of Herr Otto 
Goldschmidt, Against the programme not a word could be said. 
It was classical from beginning to end, and such as the popular voice 
would perhaps call “high and dry.” But an association bearing the 
name of Bach does not yet appeal to the multitude. It exists for 
the “elect,” who, on the occasion of which we speak, had reason to 
be satisfied with a group of works comprising three numbers from 
Bach’s cantata, ‘‘ A stronghold sure,” Mozart’s ‘‘Requiem,” Brahms’ 
“Song of the Fates,” and the ‘‘Credo” from Cherubini’s Solemn 
Mass in D. Of these four selections, the ‘‘ Requiem” and ‘Song 
of the Fates” were presented by the choir for the first time, but the 
interest of all is so obvious that no distinction need be drawn by 
way of suggesting the attraction each had for the large and critical 
audience. The performance was not in every respect worthy of 
praise, and we regret that it indicated no move on the part of the 
choir towards making up lost ground. In the chorus voices, lack of 
quality again put itself in evidence, while the execution of the music 
often wanted the refinement of detail, without which results must 
necessarily be common-place. These faults, however, are curable, 
and cured they must be if the Bach Choir is to hold its own, We 
cannot agree with some of the “readings” adopted by Herr 
Goldschmidt. He erred on the right side, perhaps, by going through 
the long introductory chorus of Bach’s Cantata without interpo- 
lating the pianos and fortes which some conductors are fond of 
scattering broadcast ; and he wisely took the opening and closing 
fugue of the ‘‘ Requiem” less quick than usual. But the “ Re- 
cordare’”’ was as much too slow as the ‘‘ Benedictus” was too fast, 
and generally the conductor dragged the tempi of Mozart's grand 
work. The edition of the ‘‘ Requiem” used by Herr Goldschmidt 
was that of Brahms, whose restoration to trombone of the solo once 
given to the bassoon in the “Tuba mirum” again vindicated the 
soundness of Mozart’s first intention.—D. 7’. 

Herr Ricuter’s fifth programme contained a liberal allowance of 
Wagner’s music—more, we are disposed to think, than was at first 
intended. There is here no problem to be solved. Looking at the 
prospectus of the season, one cannot fail of seeing that the director 
and conductor would gladly extend the bounds of their enterprise 
so as to take in all good orchestral music. But there are obstacles 
in the way, partly of their own raising, partly due to circumstances 
of nationality. Herr Richter came to us as the champion of 
Wagner’s music; and, even though he makes a strong feature of 
Beethoven, it is as a Wagnerian conductor that the bulk of English 
amateurs regard him. In that capacity he has for them no great 
attraction. On the other hand, the German colony, accepting 
Wagner as the musical representative of their nation in its latest 
phase, care little for anybody else, and they are Herr Richter’s chief 
supporters, Conditions, therefore, tend but one way ; and, as far 
as now appears, the concerts must stand or fall upon Wagner. 
Having these facts in mind, we need not insist upon the wisdom of 
the policy which filled five-sevenths of Monday’s programme with 
selections from Der Ring des Nibelungen, including the wonderful 
Funeral March, which is real music, and the still more astonishing 
‘* Walkiirenitt,” which is not music at all. Even those who most 
object to the artistic tendencies of the late Bayreuth master will 
withhold cavil at the presentation of such pieces from his music- 
dramas. There is no more question of Wagner’s great genius than 
of the power and beauty which distinguish the music written by 
him at moments when artistic instinct triumphed over artificial 
theories gravely propounded by his vanity and often discredited by 
his better nature. Every demand of the situation is met when 
tyros are warned that concert-room selections from Wagner are 
delusive in a representative capacity. Those given on Monday 
night, for example, are the most verdant,‘fertile, and tree-shaded 
cases in a desert of Saharian dreariness. It is needless to say that 
the Funeral March and its companions were well performed ; Herr 
Richter’s speciality being a guarantee for that. The ‘“ Walkiirenitt” 
was encored ; and thus the audience with unconscious irony under- 
lined the sort of taste which ‘‘ advanced ” art encourages. Curiously 
enough, the Wagner pieces were preluded by Marschner’s innocent 
overture to Huns Heiling. Herr Richter is evidently a humourist. 
Last of all came Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, in which the 
Viennese conductor appears at his best. Under the influence of this 
great masterpiece, so true, so profound, and withal so artistic, the 
considerations upon which we have touched faded as fade the morn- 
ing stars into the light of day.—D. 7’. 

Henry Lesiiz’s Cuorr.—This choir brought the series of its sub- 
scription concerts to an end on Saturday afternoon, the performance 
taking place, as usual, in St James’s Hall, under the direction of 
Signor Randegger. A better programme of the class could not 
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possibly have been drawn up. It was varied; the standard works 
in it were of acknowledged excellence, and with these were associ- 
ated new compositions from the pens of men entitled to a respectful 
hearing. The chief novelty was a setting, by Sir Herbert Oakeley, 
of the passage in Isaiah beginning ‘‘ Who is this that cometh from 
Edom ?”—words frequently chosen by church musicians not only 
for their poetic force but because of their obvious Christian applica- 
tion. Sir Herbert has avoided direct rivalry with his predecessors 
by adopting a distinctive method of treatment. He has not, how- 
ever, taken a ‘‘new departure,” which course would have been 
opposed alike to his training and tendencies. The music is rather 
a legitimate growth from the sturdy root of English Church compo- 
sition, and, as such, to be received with the special favour due to 
every advance made from a rightful starting point in the direction 
of a proper object. The motet opens with a five-part chorus in C 
minor, the organ accompanying. Here the music is bold and 
emphatic, with striking, but not too abundant, modulation and 
transition. It serves to arrest attention at once. A solo bass voice 
answers the initial srewes in grave and stately phrases, repeated 
by the chorus in full harmony of eight unaccompanied parts. From 
this impressive episode we to a choral recitative, ‘‘ Wherefore 
art thou red in thine apparel?” with interpolated passages for the 
four parts. The movement is effectively treated, and in some of its 
details may claim to be new. Again the solo bass answers, attended 
by its harmonized response, now in four parts only. The composer 
has worked this out with much power, especially the verse beginning, 
‘* For I will ‘tread them in mine anger,” where free use of vocal 
unison and changeful accompanying harmony obtains a really 
exciting climax. With happy regard for contrast, a chorale, to Sir 
Herkert Oakeley’s tune ‘‘ Edina,” follows, and the work ends with 
a fugue in C major, which, as far as it goes, is carried on with skill 
and effect, and leads to a short but impressive coda. We must give 
a cordial reception to this motet, and number it amongst the best of 
recent additions to English sacred music, It had a fitting place in 
the programme of Saturday, and gave distinction to the concert at 
which it was produced. With Sir Herbert Oakeley’s piece were 
associated a new part-song, ‘‘ Daybreak,” by A. R. Gaul, a composer 
well known in this branch of art, and another part-song, also new, 
‘Tis ——— holy hour,” by J. C. Clippingdale. The solos 
assigned to Mdme Néruda, Miss Fusselle, and Mr Lloyd were all 
favourites, and the choice for the choir of Mendelssohn’s ‘“ Judge 
me, O God,” and Schubert’s “‘ Twenty-third Psalm ” completed a 
programme of singular interest. Henry Leslie’s choir and its pains- 
taking conductor can look back upon the past season with satisfac- 
tion, It marks an advance which has only to be followed up in 
order to attain the very highest peel vant ~ T. 


FLoraL Haty.—The first of these concerts for the present season 
took place on Saturday afternoon, and was well attended, conse- 
quent upon an announcement that Mr Gye’s three prime donne— 
Mdmes Albani, Durand, and Lucca—would take part. Again, how- 
ever, the blessedness of him who expecteth little in a world of dis- 
appointment was strikingly exemplified. Neither Mdme Durand 
nor Mdme Lucca appeared, while, as far as we could ascertain, no 
reason was assigned for their absence. Probably, the comprehensive 
term indisposition will serve now as oft-times before. Let us hasten 
to add that the audience could find no reasonable ground for sore 
complaint, since both Mdme Albani and Mdme Scalchi flung them- 
selves gallantly into the breach, and filled it very well by singing 
the duet, “‘ Luna Immobile,” from Mefistofele ; the eminent contralto 
adding, as a further make-weight, the drinking song from Lucrezia 
Borgia. Mdme _Albani’s first song was from Eckert’s Guillaume 
d Orange, answering to an encore of which she gave “‘ Home, sweet 
home,” with pure and touching expression. Following this came 
the waltz from Gounod’s Romeo, also re-demanded, but replaced by 
Brahms’s “‘ Lullaby.” Mdme Albani further joined Mdme Scalchi 
in the ‘‘ Quis est homo?” from Rossini’s Stabat Mater, both ladies 
vying with each other in the finish of their vocalization. Among 
the encores awarded was that of “ Fanciulle che il core,” as sung by 
Mdme Scalchi, who substituted the gavotte from Mignon. Other 
selections were given, with greater or less success, by Mdme 
Laterner, Signor arconi, Signor Mierzwinski, Signor Novara, Mr 
Arthur Rousbey, and the chorus of the Royal Italian Opera. The 
accompanists were MM. Bevignani, Bisaccia, Rasori, and Sir J. 
Benedict.—D, 7, 


Lonpon ConsERvATOIRE oF Music.—A concert was given by the 
students and professors, assisted by eminent artists, on Tuesday 
evening, May 13th. The handsome and extensive rooms of this 
establishment were completely filled by an audience, interested not 
only in the success of the pupils, but attracted by the well selected 
programme of music to be executed by their protégées, assisted by 
several well-known and accomplished artists. As a matter of course 
several part-songs were given, including Sir Michael Costa’s “‘ Make 





the car of a golden king-cup” (Misses Hyde, Bunbury, Hickes, 
Rees, Horne, and Allen) ; Henry Leslie’s ‘‘ Lullaby of Life” (Misses 
Hyde, Robsart, Beattie, Parker, Hickes, Bunbury, and Howarth ; 
Messrs Carleton, Dawse, Shelton, White, and Starbuck); Sir 
Sterndale Bennett's ‘‘ With a laugh as we go round,” and Rossini’s 
‘Tl Carnovale.” The precision of time and correctness of into- 
nation of the young singers we can praise without reservation, 
and it must have gratified their teachers, as much as it did 
the audience, to hear them acquit themselves so satisfactorily. 
Among the prominent lady solo singers were Miss Ruby Darrell, 
whose delivery of Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Nobil Signore” (Les Huguenots) 
was “‘ very good;” Miss Lavinia Robsart, whosesinging of ‘‘ Good bye,” 
by Tosti, was also ‘‘ very good;” Miss Martsirt, whose very rich 
contralto voice was finely displayed in Gounod’s ‘‘ Quando a te lieta” 
(Faust), and Cowen’s ‘‘ Regret” ; Miss Julia Hyde, a young lady 
hardly numbering fifteen summers, who gave Bishop's ‘‘ Tell me, my 
heart,” remarkably well; and Miss Alice Cranch, who rendered 
Lansdowne Cottell’s popular song, ‘“‘ What do lovers say?” with 
characteristic archness. The gentlemen singers were represented by 
Mr Frank Dawes, who possesses an agreeable voice, and sang ‘‘ The 
King and the Beggar Maid,” by Levy ; Mr Stewart Carleton, who 
gave, accompanied by the composer, Mr Walter Wesche’s very 
charming song, ‘‘ Good night ” ; and Signor Samuelli, the esteemed 
= papanend and composer, who sang his own ‘“‘ Aubade” con amore. 
Ve must not omit to mention a duet by Moir, sung by Mdlle 
Schubert and Mr Stewart Carleton, which was very favourably 
received. The pianists were Miss Maude Egerton, Miss Alice Rees, 
Miss E. Howarth, Mrs Gedge Sumpter, Miss Hannah Bennett, and 
Miss Wilhelmina Rees, whose performances reflected credit on 
themselves as well as on their instructors. The violinists were Mr 
Henry St George and Mr Basil Althaus, who played respectively 
Paganini’s ‘‘Carnival de Venise” and Vieuxtemps’ ‘“ Fantaisic 
Caprice” with decided ability. The conductors were MM. 
Lehmeyer, Walter Wesche, G. St George, and Lansdowne Cottell. 
The talent displayed and the progress made by the pupils speaks 
highly for the method of instruction adopted by the professors of the 
institution, and for the energy displayed by the indefatigable 
principal, Mr Lansdowne Cottell. 

Royat Free Hosrrrat.—Lady Brabazon gave a most successful 
concert on Thursday, May 15, at this hospital. Miss Cumberland 
played pianoforte solos in a most agreeable style, and Mr Ch. J. 
Bishenden, who has sung at so many of these concerts, and become 
a great favourite, sang two songs in his usual spirited style, both 
being loudly encored ; he also joined Mrs Bishenden (who is the 
fortunate possessor of an excellent and well trained voice) in a duet. 
Mr Townley’s cornet solos were well received, one being encored. 
The part-songs gave great pleasure, and were well sung. Miss 
Spencer and others also assisted ; and a vote of thanks to the per- 
formers by the chairman was received with great applause. 


—o—- 


PROVINCIAL. 


LiverPoot.—Mdme Marie Roze made her last appearance for this 
season with the Carl Rosa Opera Company at the Royal Court 
Theatre, Liverpool, last Friday night, May 16th, when she played 
the part of Carmen with her usual brilliancy and finish. The house 
was densely crowded, and at the conclusion of the performance a 
great number of bouquets and other gifts were handed to the primu 
donna. Among the presents she received was an oil painting of 
herself, skilfully executed by Mr Walter Brewis, fixed in plush, and 
surrounded with flowers, the donor being Mr Evans, of Haydock. 
It is interesting to know that Mr Rosa intends to produce, as his 
piece de résistance next season Boito’s Mefistofele, in which Mdme 
Roze will play the dual characters of Margaret and Helen of Troy. 
The work, it is said, will be produced with a scenic splendour never 
before attempted in opera. Mr Rosa is believed to aim at achieving 
a spectacular success on the lines of various recent dramatic produc- 
tions in London, as well as to secure a thoroughly efficient operatic 
cast. It is expected that the piece will be produced in Liverpool in 
September next.— Daily Post. 

York Town.—We have the authority of the oldest inhabitants 
for asserting—says the Surrey Advertiser—that the grandest affairs 
of the kind yet attempted in this vicinity were the concerts given 
by the Royal Military College Choral Society in the afternoon and 
evening of Thursday, May the Sth. It is now five months since it 
was our pleasurable duty to notice the society's first great concert, 
and the wonderful progress made in that time, and the far greater 
results achieved in this its second venture were subjects of general 
remark, ‘The artists engaged were Miss Rowe (Royal Academy of 
Music), Signor de Monaco, Mr Strickland, Signor Carlo Ducci, 
Messrs Conway, T. Brown, and Farnham, Mr George Miller 
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(L.R.A.M.) Bandmaster R.M.C., being as before the conductor. By 
permission of General Sir R. Taylor, K.C.B., the Governor, the 
concerts were held in the gymnasium. The programme, both after- 
noon and evening, opened with Sir M. Costa’s march, Naaman ; the 
chorus of ‘‘ Welcome” followed. This piece was happily chosen, 
and proved at once that both choir and orchestra were up to their 
work. Choral pieces by Spohr, Gounod, and Flotow were also well 
rendered, the expression and precision with which they were given 
by such a large body of performers (nearly 150), reflecting the 
greatest credit both on the singers and their conductor, Mr Miller. 
A perfect piece of singing was “The Crucifix” (Faure), by Miss 
Rowe and the ladies of the society, the organ accompaniment, by 
Mr Strickland, greatly adding to the effect. The good impression 
Miss Rowe made was amply justified by her rendering of the me 
‘‘ Good-bye,” by Tosti (in the afternoon), and ‘*‘ Angus Macdonald ” 
in the evening, both being encored. Signor Carlo Ducci, the 
accomplished Italian pianist, was greeted with loud applause, and 
by special request he repeated the ‘‘ Military March” of Schubert. 
Mr Strickland’s ability as an organist is too well known to require 
comment. His solo performances gave much pleasure. The piano- 
forte accompaniments were divided between Signor Ducci, Messrs 
Strickland and Gaudet. Among the soloists we should wish to select 
Mrs Wellesley for special mention. Mrs A. Anderson and Mrs A. 
Clarke were most deservedly recalled for their duet, a like compli- 
ment being paid to Major Colbrooke Carter for his splendid singing 
of ‘‘ The Bandit.” The fresh and hearty voices of the gentlemen 
Cadets were well brought out in the glee, ‘‘ The Chough and 
Crow,” the leading parts being taken by Messrs Dennys, Haggard, 
and Metcalfe, the latter gentleman possessing a rich bass voice. 
The orchestra was thoroughly up to its work, and consisted of the 
string band of the Royal Military College augmented by lady and 
gentleman amateurs, and the performances of the various accompani- 
ments, as well as Boccherini’s ‘‘ Minuet” and the concerto by 
Weber, left nothing to be desired. The concerts were well attended 
by very distinguished audiences, and were a decided success in 
every sense of the word, a special meed of praise and congratulation 
being due to Mr Miller, who exhibited great power as a conductor, 
and handled the large body of performers with ability and judgment. 

YarmoutH (NorFoLk).—Henry Smart’s cantata, The Bride of 
Dunkerron, was given at the Aquarium by the Yarmouth Musical 
Society, for the first time, on Thursday, May 8th. The vocalists 
were Miss Anna Williams, Mr Guy, and Mr Frederic King. The 
instrumentalists were selected from the Queen’s Private Band, 
Royal Italian Opera, Crystal Palace, and Philharmonic—among 
whom were Miss Viola Trust, harpist; Messrs E. C. Frewin, 
violin; W. F. Reed, violoncello; G. Horton, oboe; W. Handley 
and W. Waldrett, French horns; and J. Anderson, jun., solo 
fagotti ; assisted by local and district musicians. The chorus con- 
sisted of 120 well-trained voices. Mr Henry Stonex conducted ; 
Mr E. Lane presided at the harmonium ; and Mr Cooke (of Ipswich) 
led the band, The Bride of Dunkerron formed the first, and a 
miscellaneous selection the second part of the programme. The 
orchestral parts were admirably executed. The choruses—‘‘ Down 
through the deep,” ‘‘ Hail to thee ! child of the earth,” and ‘‘ Roar, 
wind of the tempest, roar ”—were excellent. In the second part of 
the concert the band had to repeat the overture to Zampa. Gade’s 
“ Spring’s Message ” was the only piece for the chorus in this part ; 
and it was well sung. Meyerbeer’s ‘Coronation March,” from Le 
Prophete, concluded the concert. 

Norwicu—Sr Anprew’s Hatt Orcan Recrrats.—Dr Bunnett 
played last Saturday afternoon :—Introduction, Offertoire and 
Fugue (Hewlett); Sylvana, Minuet (Lee); March Posthume 
(Rossini) ; Larghetto Espressivo and Andantino in G (Bunnett) ; 
Offertoire in B minor (Batiste); Organ Concerto in A (Crotch) ; 
Allegro, Moderato, and Pastorale (Guilmant); Introduction and 
Chaconne, from Concerto (Handel) ; Allegretto, from ‘‘ Hymn of 
Praise ” Symphony (Mendelssohn) ; Triumphal March (Marks). On 
Wednesday the last evening recital took place, under the special 
patronage of the Mayor, Sheriff, Deputy-Mayor, and the Corpora- 
tion. Among the selection of pieces will be ‘‘The Chapel by the 
Sea”; Lemmen’s Grand Fantasia, ‘‘'The Storm,” and Handel’s 
‘Cuckoo and Nightingale” Concerto. The last afternoon recital of 
the season will take place on Saturday, June 14th. 

CoLcHEsTER.—A successful performance was given at the New 
Corn Exchange on Tuesday evening, May 13th, when a selection 
from Faust was given by Mr W. Parkinson, and Miss Emily 
Parkinson, followed by a musical sketch by Mr Corney Grain, 
entitled A Little Dinner, which was received with great applause. 
The evening concluded with a representation of A Moss Rose Rent, 
well performed by Miss Fanny Holland, Miss Marion Wardroper, 
Messrs Corney Grain, North Home, and Alfred Reed. This divertin 
piece afforded much amusement to the andience, and the musica 








numbers were all well received. Mr George Gear accompanied with 
his usual ability and taste, and also contributed a clever pianoforte 
fantasia on Les Contes d’ Hoffmann. 

BouRNEMOUTH.—The members of St Michael’s Choral Society 
gave an evening concert at the Town Hall on Thursday week under 
the conductorship of Mr T. A. Aldridge, and with Miss Emily 
Paget (Medallist of the Royal Academy of Music, and pupil of Sig. 
Goldberg), Miss G. Atkin, Miss Maggie Reece, Mr T. Harris (tenor 
of New Cations, Oxford), and Mr J. Atkins, as solo vocalists. Mr 
A. H. Cross presided at the pianoforte, and Miss Briant at the 
American organ. There was nota particularly large attendance, but 
in every other respect the concert was most successful. The first 
part of the programme comprised Spohr’s cantata, God, Thou art 
great, and Mendelssohn's motet, ‘‘ Hear my prayer,” both of which 
were given in a manner deserving of the highest commendation, Miss 
Paget especially distinguishing herself in the solo part in ‘‘ Hear my 
prayer.” The second part of the programme was miscellaneous, the 
performers acquitting themselves unusually well. On the whole the 
society are to be congratulated on the success which they have 
attained. The concert season is now nearly concluded, but we hope 
to find St Michael’s Choral Society well to the front again next 
winter. 

—_ vu —_ 


MDME ESSIPOFF’S RECITAL. 


For some days after a dinner has been given in a poor household 
the family make their meals out of the fragments of the feast. It 
would seem as if some great banquet of pianoforte music had been 
held in time past, and that the public had at every subsequent 
recital, whether given by Mdme Montigny-Rémaury, M. Vladimir 
de Pachmann, or Dr von Biilow, been regaled on the bits and scraps 
that remained. After great dinners there generally remains a —- 
fluity of pastry and sweets. In like wise, pursuing our metaphor, 
the public on going toa recital is regaled with a number of trifles 
which tickle the palate, without filling and sustaining the inward 
man. The programme of Mdme Essipoff’s last recital is no exception 
to what we have found the general rule. For the most part, it con- 
sisted of that light, unsubstantial fare which befits the end of a pro- 
gramme. However, the hostess on this occasion attended to her guests 
with so much wit, spirit, and graciousnessthat they were all delighted, 
being unable to look askance at any gift from such fair hands. The 
only complete work of any importance was Schumann’s G minor 
Sonata. With it the concert opened, and it was like a kite with a 
long tail, the tail being composed of a string of nocturnes, barcarolles, 
spinnerlieds, valses, romances, preludes, and mazurkas, by Field, 
Rameau, Rubinstein, Wagner-Liszt (who don’t go at all well to- 
gether in harness), Schumann, Leschetizsky, and Chopin, without 
mentioning what was contributed by Mdme Essipoff’s assistant, 
M. Brandoukoff, in the way of violoncello trifles by Godard, Popper, 
and Tschaikowsky. Of Mdme Essipoff’s playing we can have 
nothing to say but enthusiastic praise. From grace that melted 
into the most unaffected tenderness, to that sparkling spirit that 
can show itself as lightning, from firm strength that yet has nothing 
of violence or labour, to exquisite softness and subtlety, the spirit 
of her playing floated. Annette Essipoff plays with wings as well 
as hands, and the spell she weaves might have charmed Merlin 
more easily than ever did Morgan le Fay. 

A pity ’tis, ‘tis true, that such a demoniacal hash as the Abbé 
Liszt has made out of the Spinning Song from the Fliegende 
Holléinder should ever have found its way into Mdme Essipoff’s 
fingers. For itis trash, ‘‘impureet simple.” Nor is the ‘‘ Romance 
et Finale,” from Rubinstein’s vulgar duet for piano and ’cello, fit to 
be played by her. But Schumann’s weird and fairy-like Vogel als 
Prophet was a delicious treat ; and the Chopin selections served to 
prove that Mdme Essipoff is ‘‘ par excellence ” the interpreter of the 
Polish master’s music, 

That the audience which so amply filled St James's Hall gave the 
fair artist every token of their appreciation of her genius needs 
hardly to be repeated—we have already said as much. 

The violoncellist in conjunction with whom Mdme Essipoff gave 
fragments from the Rubinstein duet is a young artist of no small 
talent, more than which it is hardly safe to say. There is nothing 
wonderful about his playing ; but it is not impossible that he may, 
some time hence, emerge from the host of respectably-talented 
players who throng every branch of art. BRIAN DE LISTENOISE. 








The Covent Garden tenor, Mierzwinsky, has been engaged by M. 


Alfred Fishof for an operatic tour of three months and a half, to 
commence the 15th December next and terminate the 3lst March, 
1885, his remuneration being fixed at 150,000 francs, 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Up to the present there has been no break in the ordinary routine 
of Mr Gye’s season, and record of the past week’s doings need occupy 
but little space. The opera on Tuesday (last week) was Lucia, choice 
of that work being made, we must suppose, in the interest of Mdme 
Sembrich, who, no doubt, desired to reappear under the conditions 
which served so brilliantly for her début. Mdme Sembrich has not 
justified the extravagant hopes called forth by her original perform- 
ance as the heroine of Lammermoor ; but she is a brilliant vocalist 
and an accomplished musician, who, in right of indisputable 
qualities, will ever command attention and respect. From a personal 
point of view the lady's re-entry as Lucia needs no defence. She 
once more asserted a mastery both of the character and the music 
such as few can rival and hardly any surpass. Mdme Sembrich was 
efficiently supported by Signor Marconi (Edgardo), and Signor 
Cotogni (Enrico) ; but, alas for the departed glories of ‘‘ Fra poco !” 
They seem to be as dead as Edgardo’s ancestors. 

The performance of Boito’s Mefistofele on Thursday brought with it 
a serious disappointment. Mdme Albani was too unwell to appear 
as Marguerite and Helen, and the very proper announcement of the 
fact in good time naturally had an effect upon the number and 
character of the audience, despite the statement that Mdme Maria 
Durand would fill the absent lady’s place. Mdme Durand is a 
capital artist, who, under any circumstances, may be trusted to do 
her work with distinction ; but the public had never seen her in 
Boito’s opera, whereas with Mdme Albani there is always an 
assurance of high gratification. Another change in the cast was 
made inevitable by illness, and Signor Monti, at short notice, took 
the part (Mefistofele) assigned to Signor Novara; doing so, let us 
add, in a manner that rendered unnecessary the application to him 
of the indulgence which a stop-gap may fairly claim. As both the 
substitutes appeared without the advantage of previous rehearsal, it 
is quite needless to say that the performance of Boito’s opera was 
not what it would have been but for accident. Nevertheless, the 
audience found much to admire. Mdme Durand showed unexpected 
familiarity with her part, and, in the more dramatic scenes, made 
good use of her now well-known powers. Mdlle Tremelli and 
Signor Marconi completed the quartet of principals in a generall 
satisfactory manner, and the mise-en-scéne was of the usual excel- 
lence. Signor Bevignani conducted. 

On Saturday the opera was Meyerbeer’s L’Htoile du Nord, with 
Mdme Sembrich as Caterina, and Signor de Reszke as Peter. On 
this occasion the prima donna appeared in a character which the 
public persistently associate with Mdme Patti, whom the mind’s 
eye sees, though the retina of the physical organ bear the image of 
another. Mdme Sembrich, therefore, had an up-hill task to dis- 
charge, and was somewhat out of voice to boot. However, she 
gallantly went through with it, in a style that conquered the sym- 
pathies of the house, and called forth ample applause. Mdlle Albu 
(Prascovia) acquitted herself well, as di Mate Velmi and Mdlle 
Desvignes, in the incidental but important réles of the vivandieéres. 
Signor de Reszke was again a capable representative of the character 
which M. Faure used to assume with so much distinction. It is a 
difficult part, demanding exceptional qualities, both vocal and 
dramatic. If, therefore, an artist do not show himself qualified all 
round, the fact — means that he is not gifted in phenomenal 
measure. In his dramatic work Signor de Take proved quite 
satisfactory, especially throughout the camp scene, where so much 
depends upon the representative of the Czar. As regards his sing- 
ing, he left most to desire where the music was least suited to his 
voice, and, therefore, could claim indulgence. M. Soulacroix was 
as good as ever in the part of Danilowitz; and Signor Scolara’s 
embodiment of the obtrusive corporal, Gritzensko, had excellent 
points. Of the mise-en-scéne it is needless to speak in terms of 
praise. 

The course of the season at Covent Garden continues to be dis- 
turbed by indisposition among the artists. Les Huguenots was set 
down for Monday night, but Mdme Lucca could not appear, and La 
Traviata, with Mdme Sembrich as Violetta, took the place of 
Meyerbeer’s opera. With regard to the change of work, disappoint- 
ment, no doubt, reigned amongst the audience, since the warmest 
admirer of Verdi would hardly pit La Traviata against the master- 
piece of the Berlin composer. On the other hand, it would be 
unjust to Mdme Sembrich to say that she was not quite acceptable 
in a part for which she is fitted both by natural endowments and 
artistic training. The lady was scarcely in her best voice, but she 
persevered to the end, and, as a matter of fact, deserved more 
applause than a calm house moved itself to give. Signor Marconi, 
who is working very hard just now, played Alfredo, and Signor 
Cotogni again represented that hero’s sentimental parent. Mefistofele, 
presented with ‘‘maimed rites” on Thursday, was repeated on 

uesday evening under the conditions originally contemplated. 





That is to say, Mdme Albani took the parts of Marguerite and 
Helen, and Signor Novara appeared in the title-character. The 
performance benefited by the co-operation of artists who were pre- 
ae for their task and not thrust on in a hurry to fill up gaps; 

ut otherwise it had no feature. Mdme Albani again made a deep 
impression by the fervour of her acting and singing in the prison 
scene, and that of the classical Sabbath. We may take exception to 
her rendering of the soprano part in the duet, ‘‘ La luna immobile,” 
which should be sung with perfect repose of manner, not to say 
classic coldness. Intensity is, however, in Mdme Albani’s nature, 
and the quality, out of place when thrown upon the duet, gave 
character and colour to the music elsewhere. The prison scene was 
Mdme Albani’s master stroke. She gave as good a rendering of it as 
those could desire who would see revived amongst us the executive 
glories of times past. Signor Novara’s Mefistofele was rather 
roughly sketched, and coarsely sung, but could not be pronounced 
ineffective. Of Signor Marconi’s Faust, as of the general perform- 
ance under Signor Bevignani’s direction, it is needless to speak.— 


* * * * * * * 


The opera on Thursday was Les Huguenots for the début of Mdme 
Biro de Marion, who acquitted herself remarkably well as the 
Queen of Navarre, winning genuine and hearty applause for the florid 
scena d’entrée as well as for the trio, in which she had for coadjutor 
Mdme Scalchi, who also made her first appearance this season on the 
occasion, having been encored in her song ‘‘ Nobil Signor” in the 
first act. Mdme Durand repeated her artistic performance of 
Valentine. Signor Mierzwinsky was Raoul di Nangis. The opera was 
admirably conducted by Signor Bevignani. To-night Le Nozze di 
Figaro is announced, with Mdmes Albani, Sembrich, and Lucca ; 
Signors De Reszke and Cotogni in the principal parts. Signor 
Bevignani will conduct. 

—_—J—— 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
(No 2.) 
(From Our Worcester Ghost. ) 

‘* As the commemoration of Handel will give rise to one of the 
most splendid exhibitions that have been seen in this kingdom, the 
particular circumstances which first led to its being adopted may 
not be unacceptable to our readers :—In a conversation which took 
place in the beginning of the year 1783, between Earl Fitzwilliam, 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynne and Joah Bates, Esq., one of the 
commissioners of the Victualling Office, at the latter’s house, it was 
lamented that, as London contained a greater number of eminent 

rformers on different instruments of music than any other city in 

urope, there was not some public periodical occasion which would 
bring them all together, by which means a performance might be 
exhibited on such a scale of magnificence as could not be equalled in 
any part of the world. The death of Handel naturally presented 
itself to three such enthusiastic admirers of that great master, and 
it immediately occurred that the next (i.e. the present) year would 
be a proper time for the introduction of such a custom, as it formed 
exactly a fourth of a century since his death, and a complete century 
since his birth. The plan was soon afterwards communicated to the 
managers of the musical fund, who approved it, and promised their 
assistance. It was next submitted to the directors of the concert of 
ancient music, viz. Earl of Exeter, Earl of Sandwich, Viscount 
Dudley and Ward, Viscount Fitzwilliam, Lord Paget, Right Hon. 
H. Morice, Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, Bart., Sir Richard 
Jebb, Bart., who, with a readiness that does honour to their feelings 
of humanity as well as of music, undertook the trouble of managing 
and directing the celebration. The design at last coming to the 
knowledge of the king, it received the sanction of his patronage.” 
There were to be two performances in Westminster Abbey and one 
in the Pantheon. Pachierotti, Bartolini, and all the most eminent 
vocalists promised their assistance, and 493 performers had already 
offered to take part.—Berrow's Worcester Journal.—May 20, 1784. 








Tur friends of the late George Wallis (“ John”), who died on 
the 29th April last, after a service of over forty years in the firms 
of Leader & Cock and Lamborn Cock, have received an intimation 
that several members of the musical profession are desirous of 
marking their appreciation of the attention shown by Mr Wallis, 
during his long career as a music assistant, by subscribing a small 
sum for the benefit of his widow; and Mr Stanley Lucas, 84, New 
Bond Street, and Mr Willis, at Messrs Chappell & Co.’s, 50, New 
Bond Street, have kindly consented to receive donations, Con- 
tributions to the fund are respectfully solicited, and will be 
acknowledged with many thanks. 
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FROM PARIS.* 


(From a Correspondent. ) 
May 6th. 

To-night (Monday) I’m going to hear Galli-Marié in Carmen, 
and afterwards will most likely scribble some incontinency on 
that wonderful creation. I am quite of your opinion anent 
“nooning @ /a fourchette ;” although mooning over the same sub- 
ject might prelude sundry nightmares, &c., &c, When are you 
coming to the “ Gay City ? ” 

Do you happen to know Judith Gautier ? spouse of the lamented 
Théophile. Is there any chance of your going to Bayreuth in 
July ? or Munich in August? There is little stirring in the 
musical world here, at present, with the exception of Guilmant’s 
Organ Recitals at the Trocadéro. 

Answer me all the above questions forthwith. Dopinas. 
—u 


EXCERPTS FROM PARKE’S MUSICAL MEMOIRS. 
Excerrt No. 53. 
(Continued from page 304. ) 


In Passion Week I went with two male friends to make a short 
tour of the Sussex and Hampshire coasts. We set out for Brighton, 
where dulness so powerfully prevailed, that we left on the following 
day, and proceeded to Chichester. The choir of the cathedral here 
is so narrow than two persons can scarcely pass without jostling each 
other. From Chichester we proceeded to Portsmouth, that famous 
rendezvous of the wooden walls of old England. Portsmouth, 
however, not having pleased us more than Brighton, we left, after 
eight-and-forty hours’ stay there, in a packet-boat to Ryde, in the 
Isle of Wight, the ancient Vecta, and, previously to our landing, 
entered into an agreement, that he who made the first pun after we 
had entered the hotel, should go scot free of expense for the day. 
As living in the principal hotels on the island is not to be 
accomplished at a small expense, we were all on the alert, and on 
some refreshments being brought, the gentleman who had been 
deputed to act as master of the ceremonies asked me what wine I 
would take? To which I replied red ; and on the question being put 
to our other friend, be eagerly exclaimed ‘‘T'll a’ White,” (Isle of 
Wight) whereby he won his day’s expenses. After having explored 
the precipices and valleys of that epitome of Switzerland, as far as 
Sand Rock, we dined at the pretty hotel on the summit of the hill, 
and then turned off for Newport, where we stayed a short time for 
refreshment. The landlord of the respectable public-house near the 
barracks where we alighted, had been a non-commissioned officer in 
the army, and was said to be an excellent player on the bag-pipes : 
we therefore requested him to oblige us by playing a tune on them; 
which he was making slow preparations to do, when my friends, 
mal apropos, soliciting me to play something on the flute, which we 
carried in the barouche with us, till he was ready, the old soldier, 
staring with astonishment, instantly packed up his pipes, and could 
not be be prevailed upon to afford us an opportunity of judging of 
his musical abilities. Having remained two days at the Marine 
Hotel, West Cowes, a delightful situation, we proceeded in an open 
boat to Southampton, where we put up at an inn kept by an Irishman 
of great eccentricity and good-nature. For our dinner we ordered 
some fish, a dish of veal cutlets, and a woodcock. The latter, to our 
surprise, when placed on the table appeared without a head; and 
on the landlord being asked how he came to serve up a woodcock 
without his bill, he replied, ‘Oh, never mind that; you ate the 
woodcock, and never fear, I’ll take care of the bill!” The followin 
morning we departed in the stage-coach, from that mart of port ant 
prawns, and arrived in London in the evening. 

The concerts of Billington, Naldi, and Braham, commenced at 
Willis’s Rooms on the Ist of March. This vocal triumvirate, con- 
sisting of a Protestant, a Roman Catholic, and a Jew, properly 
despising religious distinctions, harmonized together, as Falstaff says, 
‘‘like sack and sugar.” In addition to their own talents, they 
called in the multitudinous aid of Signora Collini, Mrs Bianchi, Miss 
Parke, Signor Morelli, Signor Siboni, and others of equal note, to 
the number of sixteen. This phalanx of singers was not only 
formidable in numbers, but in talent also; and the extent of the 
subscription proved that it was irresistible. The concert of ancient 
music and the vocal concert were given as usual at Hanover Square. 
Mdme Catalani, who was not engaged at the Opera, gave six 
concerts by subscription at Hanover Square, commencing 
on the 26th March; in announcing which, she held out as an 
alarm to the manager of the Opera, and as an excitement to 





* Delayed in transmission. —®, %6, 





subscribers, that she was on the point of proceeding to the continent, 
This ruse had the effect both ways; for she was engaged for the 
ensuing season at the Opera, and her concerts were well attended. 
She sang each night in excellent style. The band was led by Mr 
Yaniewicz, who played violin concertos of his own in a finished and 
masterly manner. 

At Drury Lane Theatre, a new opera, called The Circassian Bride, 
was produced on Thursday, the 23rd of February. The music, by 
Mr Bishop, is in many parts original and pleasing, particularly the 
quintet in the second act, and a duet between Braham and Miss 
Lyon, afterwards Mrs Bishop. On the following night, Friday, the 
24th of February, about eleven o'clock, an alarm was given by the 
drums and bugle-horns of the volunteers, announcing the dreadful 
fire which had just broken out at Drury Lane Theatre. Mr Shield 
was supping with me at my house in Long Acre, at the time; and 
though we proceeded immediately to the centre of Covent Garden 
Market, the progress of the raging element had been so great, that 
the whole of the building presented to the view one vast body of 
flame. This misfortune, which happened within a little more than 
five months of the burning of Covent Garden Theatre, was not 
attended with loss of life, as it occurred on an oratorio night, when 
there was no performance. A considerable time having elapsed 
before the Drury Lane proprietor tixed on a place in which to 
resume the regular performances, he gave a few plays at the King’s 
Theatre, on the nights when there were no operas, and on the 12th 
of April he opened for the remaining part of the season at the 
Lyceum Theatre in the Strand. : 

Vauxhall Gardens opened for the season with a grand gala, in 
honour of his Majesty’s birthday, on the 4th of June. In the 
concert Miss Feron, a very promising young singer, sang a new song 
of my composition, with an obbligato accompaniment for the flute, 
called’ ‘The nightingale,” with great sweetness ; she was much 
applauded. Mr Brooks, leader of the band, performed a concerto on 
the violin with taste and neatness. 

(To be continued. ) 


—o—- 
WAIFS. 


The famous Ugalde is said to be writing her memoirs, 

Carmen has been performed with much success in Trieste. 

Edouard Remenyi gave a farewell concert in New York on the 
30th ult. 

The es of the periodical, Firenze Artistica, has been 
resumed, 

Ponchielli’s Gioconda 
Wiesbaden. 

Bilse, with his Berlin Orchestra, has been giving concerts in 
Magdeburg. 

Romilda Pantaleoni has declined the offer of an engagement to 
sing in Prague. 

Marie Wilt has declined an engagement for next year at the 
National Theatre, Pesth. 

Bizet’s Carmen was recently performed for the 100th time at the 
Royal Operahouse, Berlin. 

A new opera, Cordelia de’ Neri, by Sig. Aldieri, of Naples, has 
been well received in Malta. 

The experiment of covering in the orchestra at the Theatre Royal, 
Munich, has proved a failure. 

The Liturgic Choir of St Matthiius, Berlin, celebrated on the 
11th inst. its 25th anniversary. 

The French Minister of Fine Arts has granted a subvention to the 
Philharmonic Society of Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

Gétze, tenor of the Stadttheater, Cologne, will sing six times in 
August at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. 

A successful performance of Mendelssohn’s Elijah was recently 
given by the Musical Association, Miilhausen, 

Hasselmans has been appointed to succeed the late Conrad 
Prumier as professor of the harp at the Paris Conservatory. 

During last winter, no fewer than 142 concerts and lectures were 
given in the Bérsendorfer-Saal (Bérsendorf Rooms), Vienna. 

The Emperor of Germany has presented a bronze equestrian 
statuette of himself to Betz, of the Royal Operahouse, Berlin. 

The German Singakademie at Buenos Ayres gave its 81st concert, 
under the direction of Sig. Pietro Melani, on the 3lst March. 

Max Wertheim, a ‘lyrical tenor,” from Frankfort-on-the-Maine 
and Strassburgh, is engaged at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. 

Smetana, the composer, who was recently afflicted with madness, 
and confined in an asylum at Prague, died there on the 13th inst. 


has met with but moderate success in 
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Adolph Neuendorff, manager of the German Theatre, New York, 
has married his prima donna, Mdlle Georgina von Januschowsky. 

Stern has resigned the conductorship at the Residenztheater, 
Hanover, and accepted that at the Theater an der Wien, Vienna. 

The last number but one of Professor Giovanni Masutto’s work, 
1 Maestri di Musica Italiana del Secoli XTX, has been published in 
Venice. 

Lecocq is working not only on a new buffo opera, book by MM. 
Chivot and Duru, but, likewise, on a comic opera, book by G. 
Choudens. 

Herr Carl Gétze’s opera, Gustav Wasa,—first produced at 
Diisseldorf in January—has been well received at the Stadttheater, 
Kénigsberg. 

Auber’s Fra Diavolo and Diamants de la Couronne, which have 
never been performed in Rome, are in preparation at the Teatro 
Costanzi there. 

A new opera, Hatmanul Baltag, book by Negruzzi and Cargnali, 
music by C. Candella, has been successfully produced at the National 
Theatre, Bucharest. 

He was in the park with his mamma, when the Coldstreams, 
headed by their band, marched by, and he said pensively : ‘‘Mamma, 
dear, what a lot of Cook’s cousins there are among the soldiers.” 

Malle Malten, Herren Reichmann and Gudehus have been pre- 
sented with the ‘‘ Ludwig’s Medal” by the King of Bavaria, for the 
part they took in the Munich performances of Parsifal before his 
Majesty. 

During the last operatic season of eight months at the Stadttheater, 
Cologne, there were two new operas produced, and ten old ones re- 
studied or ‘‘ revived.” The entire repertory comprises more than 
forty operas. 

A. C. Mackenzie has sent in his opera, Colomba, to the Imperial 
Operahouse, Vienna, where it will probably be played with Mdme 
Lucca in the part she will sustain at the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden. 

Herr Kriiger, hitherto manager of the Theatre, Gratz, has become 
manager of the Stadttheater, Strassburgh, his predecessor having 
retired in consequence of the discontinuance of the subvention 
previously allowed by Government. 

At the concert given by Mr Henry Leslie’s Choir last Saturday 
afternoon, under the direction of Mr Randegger, among other un- 
familiar pieces presented to the public was a Motett by Sir Herbert 
Oakeley, ‘‘ Who is this that cometh from Edom,” in which the 
traditions of the old Church school are combined with modern 
effects, and a clever part song by J. Clippingdale. Both pieces were 
well sung and were cordially received by the audience, who called 
for the composers. —Morning Post. 

THE CANADIAN JUBILEE SINGERS.—On Thursday, by permission 
of the Lord Mayor, M.P., the Canadian Jubilee Singers, all of whom 
are descendants from slaves, gave a service of sacred song at the 
Mansion House in support of their movement to raise funds for the 
erection of a theological institution at Chatham, Ontario, for the 
education of young black men for African and other mission work. 
There was a large audience, and the chair was taken by Sir Richard 
Temple, G.C.S.I., late Governor of Bombay. The members of the 
company—eleven in number, of whom seven are women—are all 
Canadians, whose parents found a home in Canada during the days 
of slavery, and who are now loyal subjects of the Queen. 
Their programme consisted of solos and choruses of a religious 
character, sung with excellent voice and with an earnest pathos, 
which toned down the, to English ears, somewhat extravagant use 
of scriptural and devotional language in the words of the songs. 
During the proceedings, Mr Peer, one of the singers, in a forcible 
speech, alluded to their objects in visiting England, and a collection 
in aid of the work was then made. Sir Richard Temple, at the 
close of the service, tendered the acknowledgments of the audience 
to the singers for their pleasant and entertaining vocalism, and a 
vote of thanks to the chairman and to the Lord Mayor brought the 
meeting to a conclusion. —Times. 


Adbertisenents, 
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CHAPPELL'S VOCAL LIBRARY 


PART-SONGS, &c. 


Composed or Arranged by 

Dulce domum. §8.A.T.B, ... ies “a Sir G. A, Macfarren 
Down among the dead men. 8.A.T.B. pee ad 
The girl I've left behind me, §.A.T.B. se os 
British Grenadiers. §,A.T.B. ... ae 4 * 
Long live England’s future Queen. 8.A.T.B. Dr. Rimbault 
My task is ended (Song and Chorus). A.T.B.B. po ... Balfe 
Thus spake one summer's day, §.A.T.B._... ‘ie aaa .. Abt 
Soldiers’ Chorus. T.T.B.B, a p ‘ Gounod 
The Kermesse (Scene from Faust) 
Up, quit thy bower. 8.A.T.B. ... es 

8.8.T.T.B. 


Price 


SPensre ewe 


... Brinley Richards 
Sir G. A. Macfarren 
re ~- Gounod 
. Joseph Robinson 
ae aie eas eee ... Balfe 
° one eee ..  Areadelt 
Mendelssohn 
Sir J, Benedict 
J. L. Hatton 
Henry Smart 


Maidens, never go a-wooing. 
fe ate Chorus... me 
Sylvan Hours (for six female voices) 
The Gipsy Chorus... a pe 
Ave Maria __... hein aoe ian an 
Hark! the herald angels sing. 8.A,T.B. 
England yet (Solo and Chorus). 8.A.T.B. 
The Shepherd’s Sabbath Day. 8.A.T.B. 
Thoughts of Childhood. §8.A.T.B. 
Spring’s Return, 8.A.T.B. os 

An old Chureh Song. 8.A.T.B, ... 
Sabbath Bells. 8.A.T.B. ... éaa 

Serenade. 8.A.T.B.... re 

Cold Autumn wind. §8.A.T.B. 

Orpheus with his lute. 8.8.8. 

Lullaby. 8.4.4. ... po _ aan ee 
This is my own, my native land. 1  ? aaa 


Bennett Gilbert 

Sir G. A. Macfarren 
sit Dr Rimbault 
. L. de Rille 

oon . Cherubini 
Sir G. A, Macfarren 
ao ? Auber 


Kiieken 


March of the Men of Harlech. §8.A.T. 

God save the Queen. 8.A.T.B. ... 

Rule, Britannia. 8.A.T.B. 

The Retreat. js: 

Lo! morn is breaking. 8.8.8. 

Weare spirits, 8.8.8. eee ane as 

Market Chorus (Masaniello), 8.A.T.B.... 

The Prayer (Masaniello). 8.A.7.B.  ... 

The Water Sprites. 8.A.T.B._... 

Eve’s glittering star. S8.A.T.B. ... 

When first the primrose. 8.A.T.B. 

O dewdrop bright. 8.A.T.B.  .., one pr 

Sanctus from the Messe Solennelle. 8.A.T.B.... 

Nine Kyries, Ancient and Modern os 

Sun of my soul. 8.A.T.B.... ia ad dae 

"Twas fancy and the ocean’s spray. 8.A.T.B.... 

A Prayer for those at Sea. 8.A.T.B. ... tas 4 

O Thou, Whose power (Prayer from Mosé in Egitto) 

The Guard onthe Rhine. S.A.T.B. ww 

The German Fatherland. 8.A.T.B. ... sae 

The Lord is my Shepherd (Quartet). §8.A.T.B. 

Te Deum in F... os ow a an -n 

Te Deum in F... en <n 

Charity (La Carita). 8.8.8. 

Cordelia, A.T.T.B. ... ie 

I know. 8.A.T.B. ... am al san 

Chorus of Handmaidens (from /ridolin) 

The Offertory Sentences ou aa 

The Red-Cross Knight 

The Chough and Crow 

The ‘‘Carnovale” ... on 

Softly falls the moonlight ... 

Air by Himmel ae 

Offertory Sentences ... it one in 

The Resurrection _... eo tee > sos C. Villiers Stanford 

Our Boys. New Patriotic Song ... H. J. Byron and W. M. Lutz 

The Men of Wales ... ie ond eee a6 .. Brinley Richards 

Dame Durden... ion te - ae vais oss oe ache 

A little farm well tilled te oa ... Hook 

There was a simple maiden “as Sir G. A. Macfarren 

Fair Hebe coo eee nae aan see on » 

Once I loved a maiden fair mae ie 

The jovial Man of Kent... ‘eile wea ee - 

The Oak and the Ast eee a aes ese » 

Heart of Oak .., ie 4 abe ie Ee 

Come to the sunset tree W. A. Phillpott 

May. §8.A.T.B. re ne ee i W.F. Banks 2 

Pure, lovely innocence (Ji Re di Lahore), Chorus for female 
i At Oe OER 
... E. R. Terry 

ate ... J. Yarwood 

Thomas J. Dudeney 

an ... J. Yarwood 

tea Berlioz ¢ 

A. Rubinstein 

... Beethoven 

W. Maynard 


. _ Rossini 
Sir G. A. Macfarren 


” 
G. A. Osborne 
Jackson 
Nares 
Ps Rossini 
G. A. Osborne 
Walter Hay 
A. Randegger 
Edmund Bones 
wad ... Dr Calleott 
. Sir H.R. Bishop ¢ 
aa oad Rossini 
. Edmund Rogers 
Henry Leslie 2 
E. Sauerbrey 


voices aes co 
A Loveldyl. S.A.T.B. _... 
Hail to the woods, A.T.T.B. .. 
Near the town of Taunton Dean ... 
Our merry boys at sea _ ose ees 
Christ is risen (Easter Anthem). 8.A.T.B. .. |. 
When the sun sets o'er the mountains (/! Demcnio)... 
Hymn of Nature “eae oa fee 
Michaelmas Day (Humorous Part-Songs, No. 1) 
Sporting Notes (Humorous Part-Songs, No. 2) 
Austrian National Hymn ... ane “s eos 
. A May Carol. 8.8.0. 
The bright-hair’d Morn. 
Oh, Rest (Velleda) ... Ree pl 
. Love reigneth over all. T.T.B.B. 
Joy Waltz. T1.T.B.B. po ~ 
The Star of Bethlehem (Christmas Carol) 
Busy, Curious, Thirsty Fly. T.A.T.B. 


aon ai Haydn 

poe pes ree tos ... Joseph Robinson 
A.T.T.B. ines al Theodor L. Clemens %« 

eos .. C,H. Lenepven 

C. G. Elsasser 


Theodor L. Clemens 
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BOOSEY & CO.5 NEW WORKS. 





Dedicated to BRAHMS. 


SONGS OF OLD IRELAND. 

A Collection of Fifty Irish Melodies, the Words by A. P. GRAVEs, 
the Music arranged by C. Vittrers StanrorD. Price 5s. ; or in 
cloth, gilt, 7s. 6d. 

PREFACE.—The Fifty Irish Melodies comprised in this collection may be 
described as new to English ears, They have been chosen to represent as far 
as possible the various characteristics of the people from which they have sprung. 
Thus, glimpses into the lives of the Irish peasant, fisherman, and mechanic are 
given, and subjects of the remote past have not been neglected, 





Price 5s. each, paper cover ; 7s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


THE PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM. 


THE BARITONE ALBUM. | THE TENOR ALBUM. 
THE CONTRALTO ALBUM. 
Containing for each voice, a complete repertoire of the most cele- 
brated Operatic Songs of the last hundred years, including many 
beautiful pieces unknown in this country, indispensable to Students 
and Amateurs of Operatic music. All the Songs are in the original 
keys, unabridged, with Italian and English words. 
‘A more useful publication than these collections cannot be conceived,” 


Atheneum, | 





Price 10s. 6d., bound in cloth. 


SPOHR’S VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


Edited by Henry Hoimes, with numerous Notes and an Appendix 
by the Editor. 
Pianoforte Part to the Earlier Exercises in Sponr’s ScHoot, 
arranged by Henry Howes. Price 2s. 6d. 


LOGIERS SYSTEM 
Or tHe SCIENCE or MUSIC, HARMONY, & COMPOSITION. 
New and much Enlarged Edition, price 12s. 6d. 
The Musical Standard says:—‘‘ Although many works on Harmony have 





appeared since Logier first gave his celebrated book to the world, we do not know | 


of any that surpass it. Asa guide to the teacher, or for the purpose of private 
study, we know of no better book.” 


NAVA’S BARITONE METHOD. 
Edited and Translated by his Pupil, C. Santiey. Price 8s. in cloth. 


‘« The system is admirable in every respect.”—Atheneum, 


Also PANSERON’S METHOD FOR MEZZO-SOPRANO. 
Price 8s. in cloth. 
SHILLING 
MUSICAL INSTRUCTORS. 


Dr. CaLLcoTr’s GRAMMAR OF Mcsic. New Edition. 








Henninc’s First BooK FOR THE VIOLIN (a celebrated German 


Method, including 162 Progressive Exercises), 


Dr. SparK’s Hanpy-Book oF CHoraL SINGING (including 156 | 


Exercises and Part-Songs). 
BoosgEy’s SHILLING PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 
Best’s Frrst OrGAN Book. 
Ex.uiotr’s New Harmonium Toror. 
EpwArRD HowELu’s VIOLONCELLO TUTOR. 
Casr’s VioLtin Tutor. New Edition. 
Harton’s Sinetnc Tutor For LADIES, 
Harron’s SinGING Tutor FOR MEN. 
Kappry Ss CLARIONET TUTOR. 
R. S. Pratren’s Fiure TuTor. 
Sranton Jones’ CorNET TvuToR. 
Casr’s ENGLISH CONCERTINA TUTOR. 


MUSIC ror tue KINDER-GARTEN. 


Upwards of 100 Hymns, Sones, and Games, 


With Full Explanations, for use in the Kinder-Garten and Family. 
2s. 6d., cloth. Tonic Sol-fa edition, 1s, 


By Mount. 








Containing 50 CELEBRATED ANTHEMS. 


| Wepsn’s Mass In A, 





’ FAVOURITE CANTATAS. 


GrorGce Fox’s HAMILTON TIGHE... éan oF bin mr 
Henry Hoimes’ Curistmas Day. Words by Keble... 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN’s PropiGAL Son das aa ade 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN’s ON SHORE AND SEA 

F. H. Cowen’s Rosz MAIDEN i 

F. H. Cowen’s Corsair ies 

F. Howetu’s LAND OF PROMISE ... 

F, Howe.w’s Sone oF THE MONTHS 

Kaprry’s PER MARE PER TERRAM 





Price 2s, each, or in One Volume, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HANDEL'S SIX ORGAN CONCERTOS. 
Without Orchestra (Second Series). Arranged by W. T. Best, 


Of these Concertos Dr. BURNEY remarked :—‘‘ Public players on keyed instru- 
ments, as well as private, totally subsisted on them for nearly thirty years,” 


THE CHORAL UNION; 
Containing 40 FAVOURITE PART-SONGS, for Soprano, Contralto, 
Tenor, and Bass. Price 6d. each Voice complete; or in Score, 

price 3s. 6d, 


THE PARISH ANTHEM BOOK. 


In Numbers, One 








| Penny each; or in One Volume, 3s. 6d., paper cover; cloth, gilt 
edges, 5s, Specimen Anthem for One Stamp. 


SHILLING 
ORATORIOS, MASSES, AND CANTATAS. 


HyMwn oF PRAISE. 
Haypy’s LaPeriat Mass. 
Govunop’s St CECILE. | 





| Mount oF OLIVvEs. 

Wa prurais NIGHt. 
BEETHOVEN'S Mass In C. 
AcIs AND GALATEA, 
Mozart’s Requiem. 
Derrincen Te Dev. 


Mozart’s TWELFTH Mass. 
Rosstni’s StaBaT MATER. 
Jopas MaAccaB2&vs. 
MESSIAH. IsRAEL IN Ecyprt, 
Bacn’s Passion (MATTHEW). 1/6 THE CREATION. 
Also Boosey’s Handy Editions of Mrsstan and THE 
CREATION, price ls. each, 


SIXPENNY MASSES. 


WessBeE'’s Mass IN G. 

re In D. MIssA DE ANGELIS. 

= IN B Fat. Dumont’s Mass. 

In F. Missa IN Domrnicis, 

a In C. Missa PRO DEFUNCTIS. 

a 1N D MINOR. WESLEY’s GREGORIAN Mass, 


Or bound in One Volume, cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 


SIXPENNY CHORAL BOOKS. 
Edited by the Rev. C. S. Brrr. 
A GARLAND oF Sones. 48 Pieces. 
‘'He CHILDREN’S CHORAL Book. 44 Pieces, 
THE GOLDEN HARVEST. 12 Easy Part Songs. 
Tue CuitpREN’s VocaL Hanpsook. Instructions in Part-Singing 


STANDARD ORGAN WORKS. 
Full Size, bound in cloth. 

ANDRE’s ORGAN Books, 2 Vols, (92 pieces) 

Hessxr’s OrGAN Books, 2 Vols. (55 pieces) 

Smart’s ORGAN Boox. 12 pieces ae 

Smart’s ORGAN STUDENT ... sie ba 

Smart’s PRELUDES AND INTERLUDES (50) 

Hatron’s OrGAN Boox. 12 pieces ee rey 


FOR THE ORGAN. 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN’s Lost Cuorp and F, H. CoweEn’s Berrer LAND. 
Arranged by Dr. Spark, Price 2s. each. 
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